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Week Ending Friday, May 27, 1983 


Miami, Florida 


Cuban Independence Day 





Remarks to Patrons and Luncheon Guests 
at La Esquina de Tejas Restaurant. 
May 20, 1983 





Thank you all. Thank you all very much, 
and let me reassure you, I know that some 
of you will probably be present in a little 
while when I’ve got to make a speech, so I 
won’t make two of them, or I won’t make 
the one twice. [Laughter] 


But I just want to say, again, this hospital- 
ity and the warmth of your greeting and all 
is a very heartfelt experience for me. I’m 
grateful to all of you. I’m also more full 
than I should be. [Laughter] But it was 
wonderful. 


And I can’t help but think, though, seri- 
ously, how much of the problem that’s on 
all of our minds, how much of it is evi- 
dent—there is a sermon or a speech in the 
menu, because is there anyplace in Cuba, 
outside of maybe the Presidential Palace, 
where that menu could still be served? [Ap- 
plause] 


Just before boarding the plane this morn- 
ing I was handed a little report, and Cuba is 
not even able to meet its quota now for its 
customers in its principal crop, sugar. And 
I've been told since I’ve been here, they’re 
importing that. And if ever there was an 
explanation of the difference between free- 
dom and what they now have there, it’s all 
told in what we’ve been eating here in the 
menu, because that’s no longer available 
there. 


And if I go on any longer, I will be 
making the speech that I’m going to make 
later. So, I better not do that. [Laughter] 
But thank you all very much. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:35 p.m. fol- 
lowing lunch at the restaurant. 


Remarks at a Celebration in Miami, Fla. 
May 20, 1983 





Thank you. Thank you all very much. 
Senator Hawkins, Members of the Congress, 
Jorge Mas, Carlos Saiman, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

It’s a great pleasure for me to be with a 
group of Americans who have demonstrat- 
ed how much can be accomplished when 
people are free. Many of you arrived in this 
country with little more than the shirts on 
your backs and a desire to improve your 
well-being and that of your family. You 
came with a willingness to work and, yes, a 
consuming passion for liberty. There’s a 
name for this kind of spirit. It’s called the 
American spirit, and there’s no limit to 
what it can do. 

But let me interrupt myself here and say 
something about that American spirit. We 
could also say it’s a Western Hemisphere 
spirit, because one of the great, unique 
things about this Western Hemisphere is 
that in all of our countries—yours, from the 
islands of the Caribbean to South, to Cen- 
tral America, and to North America, from 
the South Pole to the North Pole, with all of 
our countries, we can cross the boundary 
line into another country, and we’re still 
surrounded by Americans, because we are 
all Americans here in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Examples of this spirit abound. Jorge Mas, 
chairman of the Cuban American National 
Foundation, came here 20 years ago, 
worked as a milkman to support himself. 
Today he owns a construction company that 
provides hundreds of people with meaning- 
ful employment. And when he isn’t running 
his country—or company, he’s immersed in 
activities like this one, trying to protect the 
freedom that has been so important in his 
life. Jorge Mas, thank you for all that you’ve 
done and all you’re doing. 
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But Jorge’s success story is no isolated ex- 
ample. There are so many. You know 
them—people like Armando Codina who 
came here alone as a child, his parents 
unable to leave Cuba, so he was sent to an 
orphanage and then to a foster home. It 
took courage for this little boy to begin his 
new life. But now, at 35, he has a string of 
business accomplishments of which any in- 
dividual many years his senior would be 
proud. 

The world renowned ballet dancer, Fer- 
nando Bujones, is a Cuban American. 

In my administration, we have Jose 
Manuel Casanova. He is the United States 
Executive Director of the Inter-American 
Development Bank. 

And I have an announcement to make 
today that concerns another outstanding 
Cuban American, Dr. Jose Sorzano. He is 
currently our Representative on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions. He’s a distinguished scholar, specializ- 
ing in political philosophy, history, and 
Latin America. And I want you to know—to 
be the first to know—that I intend to nomi- 
nate Dr. Sorzano to be one of our nation’s 
highest diplomats, to the post of Deputy 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations. 

One of the TV cameramen with us today 
is Eduardo Suarez. He came to America just 
a few short years ago and recently won a 
Florida Emmy for his excellence as a televi- 
sion news photographer. Eduardo, con- 
gratulations. 

The list goes on and on. People from 
every walk of life, of every race and family 
background, have made their mark in just 
about every corner of American society. A 
few months ago, I was honored to welcome 
to the White House a famous runner, Al- 
berto Salazar. I didn’t know what to say. He 
gave me a pair of running shoes—{/augh- 
ter}—but I’m not sure what kind of a race 
he wanted me to run in. [Laughter] 

Clearly, this country in America, the 
United States, has been good for you. But 
you have also been good for all of America 
and for the United States and for Miami. 
And I add, and for Miami. Twenty-five 
years ago, there were those who thought 
Miami had reached its peak and was on the 
way down. The economy seemed stagnant. 
There was little hope in sight. Today, Miami 
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is a vibrant international center, a gateway 
to Latin America. 

The stark contrast between your life and 
that of the neighbors and loved ones that 
you left behind in Cuba stands as evidence 
to the relationship between freedom and 
prosperity. 

About 10 million people still live in Cuba, 
as compared to about 1 million Cuban 
Americans—people with the same traditions 
and cultural heritage, yet the Cubans in the 
United States, with only one-tenth the 
number, produce almost two times the 
wealth of those they left behind. So, don’t 
let anyone fool you: What’s happening in 
Cuba is not a failure of the Cuban people; 
it’s a failure of Fidel Castro and of commu- 
nism. 

The Soviet Union with all its military 
might, with its massive subsidy of the 
Cuban economy, can’t make the system 
produce anything but repression and terror. 

It reminds me of the story—I happen to 
collect stories that the Soviet people are 
telling each other, the Russian people. It 
indicates their cynicism with their own 
system. This is a story of a commissar who 
visited one of their collective farms, and he 
stopped the first farmer, workman that he 
met, and he asked about life on the farm. 
And the man said, “It’s wonderful. I’ve 
never heard anyone complain about any- 
thing since I’ve been here.” And the com- 
missar then said, “Well, what about the 
crops?” “Oh,” he said, “the crops are won- 
derful.” “What about the potatoes?” “Oh, 
sir,” he said, “the potatoes,” he said, “there 
are so many that if we put them in one pile 
they would touch the foot of God.” And the 
commissar said, “Just a minute. In the 
Soviet Union there is no God.” And the 
farmer said, “Well, there are no potatoes 
either.” [Laughter] 

Cuban Americans understand perhaps 
better than many of their fellow citizens 
that freedom is not just the heritage of the 
people of the United States. It is the birth- 
right of the people of this hemisphere. We 
in the Americas are descended from hearty 
souls—pioneers, men and women with the 
courage to leave the familiar and start fresh 
in this, the New World. We are, by and 
large, people who share the same funda- 
mental values of God, family, work, free- 
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dom, democracy, and justice. Perhaps the 
greatest tie between us can be seen in the 
incredible number of cathedrals and 
churches found throughout the hemisphere. 
Our forefathers took the worship of God 
seriously. 

Our struggles for independence and the 
fervor for liberty unleashed by these noble 
endeavors bind the people of the New 
World together. In the annals of human 
freedom, names like Bolivar and Marti rank 
equally with Jefferson and Washington. 
These were individuals of courage and dig- 
nity, and they left for us a legacy, a treasure 
beyond all imagination. 

But today, a new colonialism threatens 
the Americas. Insurgents, armed and direct- 
ed by a faraway power, seek to impose a 
philosophy that is alien to everything which 
we believe and goes against our birthright. 
It’s a philosophy that holds truth and liberty 
in contempt and is a self-declared enemy of 
the worship of God. Wherever put into 
practice, it has brought repression and 
human deprivation. There is no clearer ex- 
ample of this than Cuba. 

The people of Cuba have seen their 
strong independent labor movement— 
which existed before 1959—destroyed by a 
regime that shouts slogans about its concern 
for the workers; the suppression of the 
church, including the right of the church to 
broadcast and print God’s word. It is a new 
fascist regime, where freedom of speech 
and press of every opposition group has 
been stamped into the ground with ideo- 
logical zeal. And it doesn’t stop there. 
Young Cubans are pressed into the military 
and sent to faraway lands, where hundreds 
have been killed, to do the bidding of a 
foreign government, defiling their hands 
with the blood of others, not serving their 
own interests, but propping up leaders who 
have no popular support. 

But the people of Central America, with 
our support, have chosen a_ different 
course—freedom, pluralism, and free eco- 
nomic development. They, and we, are 
committed to this course and will not toler- 
ate Mr. Castro’s efforts to prevent it. They, 
and we, want Central America for Central 
Americans, and that’s the way it’s going to 
be. 

The declining Castro economy continues 
to make a grotesque joke out of the ideo- 


logical claims that Marxism is for the 
people. Nearly a quarter of a century after 
the Cuban revolution, the Cuban people 
continue to face shortages and rationing of 
basic necessities. Once one of the most 
prosperous countries in all of Latin Amer- 
ica, it is rapidly becoming the most eco- 
nomically backward in the region, thanks to 
the Communist system. 

You know, they say there are only two 
places where communism works: in heaven, 
where they don’t need it—{/aughter|—and 
in hell, where they’ve already got it. 
[Laughter] 

And now, there is strong evidence that 
Castro officials are involved in the drug 
trade, peddling drugs like criminals, profit- 
ing on the misery of the addicted. I would 
like to take this opportunity to call on the 
Castro regime for an accounting. Is this 
drug peddling simply the act of renegade 
officials?, or is it officially sanctioned by the 
present Government of Cuba? The world 
deserves an answer. 

On this day, we _ celebrate Cuban 
independence, something special for the 
people of the United States as well as Cuba. 
Eighty-five years ago, we joined together 
and fought side by side, shedding our blood 
to free Cuba from the yoke of colonialism. 
Sadly, we must acknowledge that Cuba is 
no longer independent. But let me assure 
you: We will not let this same fate befall 
others in the hemisphere. We will not 
permit the Soviets and their henchmen in 
Havana to deprive others of their freedom. 
We will not allow them to do that to others. 
And some day Cuba, itself, will be free. 

The United States stands at a crossroads. 
We can no longer ignore this hemisphere 
and simply hope for the best. José Marti, 
the hero of Cuban independence, a man 
who spent so many years of his life with us 
in the United States, said it well: “It is not 
enough to come to the defense of freedom 
with epic and intermittent efforts when it is 
threatened at moments that appear critical. 
Every moment is critical for the preserva- 
tion of freedom.” 

Now is the time to act reasonably and 
decisively to avert a crisis and prevent 
other people from suffering the same fate 
as your brothers and sisters in Cuba. Ironi- 
cally, our biggest obstacle is not foreign 
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threats, but a lack of confidence and under- 
standing. There are far too many trying to 
find excuses to do nothing. If we are immo- 
bilized by fear or apathy by those who sug- 
gest that because our friends are imperfect, 
we shouldn’t help them, if those trying to 
throw roadblocks in our path succeed and 
interpose themselves at a time when a crisis 
could still be averted, the American people 
will know who is responsible «nd judge 
them accordingly. 

But as I told the Congress a few weeks 
ago, we’ve still got time, and there is much 
that can be done. The Congress can, for 
example, enact those trade and tax provi- 
sions of the Caribbean Basin Initiative that 
will put the power of free enterprise to 
work in the Caribbean. The Congress right- 
ly believes that we must not totally focus 
our efforts on building the military capabili- 
ties of our friends. I agree. That’s why 75 
percent of what we’ve asked for is econom- 
ic, not military aid. 

But we must realize that our friends 
cannot be expected to stand unarmed 
against insurgents who’ve been armed to 
the teeth by the Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan 
axis. Any excuse for not providing our 
friends the weapons they need to defend 
themselves is a prescription for disaster. 
And again, those who advocate ignoring the 
legitimate defense needs of those under 
attack will be held accountable if our na- 
tional security is put in jeopardy. 

Teddy Roosevelt is known to have said, 
“Speak softly and carry a big stick.” Well, 
there are plenty of soft speakers around, 
but that’s where the similarity ends. 
[Laughter] 

Let there be no mistake. What happens 
in Latin America and the Caribbean will 
not only affect our nation but also will 
shape America’s image throughout the 
world. If we cannot act decisively so close 
to home, who will believe us anywhere? 
Knowing this, I recently nominated a spe- 
cial envoy, a strong leader, an individual 
eminently qualified to represent us in this 
vital region and to work closely with the 
Congress to ensure the fullest possible bi- 
partisan cooperation. He’s a man in whom I 
have the highest confidence and respect, a 
man you know well, former Senator Rich- 
ard Stone. 
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When Senator Stone is confirmed, he will 
be directly involved with those seeking re- 
gional solutions to the problems in Central 
America. We are fully supportive of good 
faith efforts like the so-called Contadora 
Group, seeking to calm tensions and avert 
conflict. We hope that they'll be able to 
make progress, and we welcome the partici- 
pation of all nations in the Americas who 
have a vital stake in Central America. 

There is, of course, one top priority item 
on the agenda I’ve yet to mention. The 
Cuban people, as is the case in most Com- 
munist dictatorships, have been cut off from 
information. Many of the folks who’ve come 
to America in recent years, for example, 
didn’t even know that Cuba had tens of 
thousands of troops in Africa, much less 
know about the casualties they’ve suffered. 
The greatest threats to dictators like Fidel 
Castro is the truth. And that’s why I’m 
urging the Congress to approve legislation 
for the establishment of Radio Marti. 

And let me state one thing for the record. 
There have been certain threats made 
about jamming the frequency of our domes- 
tic radio stations should we broadcast to 
Cuba. Such threats are evidence of the 
frightened and tyrannical nature of Castro’s 
regime. Well, I can guarantee you today, 
we will never permit such a government to 
intimidate us from speaking the truth. 

Cuban Americans play a unique role in 
the preservation of our freedom. Your His- 
panic heritage enables you to better relate 
our good will to our friends in neighboring 
countries to the south. But you also have a 
responsibility here at home. I think one of 
our most dangerous problems in America is 
that many of our own people take our 
blessed liberty for granted. 

In 1980, a Cuban scholar named Heberto 
Padilla came to the United States after 
spending 20 years under Castro. He mar- 
veled at what he saw, something that he 
hadn’t even noticed during his visit here 20 
years ago. When visiting the campuses of 
our major universities, he said, “I am struck 
by something that will be obvious to all 
Americans: No one, government official or 
colleague, has asked me what I was going to 
say in the seminars and courses that I’m 
going to give this fall. This is new for me. 
Simple, but true. It is difficult to ask anyone 
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born into freedom to realize exactly what 
she or he possesses.” 

Well, Mr. Padilla went on to explain that 
freedom is invisible. It is the absence of the 
government censor, the absence of the 
secret police, the absence of an agent of 
repression. 

You know, I couldn’t help but think when 
those beautiful young people were here 
singing our two national anthems, so 
many—and so many of you—only know 
about the Cuba that some of us know about, 
the free Cuba, from hearing us talk about it. 
And you have a great responsibility to make 
sure that your sons and daughters, growing 
up, know of that other Cuba and share in 
your hopes and dreams. And we all have a 
responsibility to see that our young people 
in America who have come along at a later 
time know about a Cuba that was free. 

Perhaps the best gift that you can give to 
your fellow citizens—and you've already 
contributed so much to our well-being—is a 
better understanding of that which they 
cannot see—the human freedom that sur- 
rounds them. Perhaps you can help them 
understand something that you know in- 
stinctively—the awesome responsibility that 
we have as Americans. For if we fail, there 
will be no place for free men to seek 
refuge. I’m counting on you to help me 
explain the threats in Central America, the 
threats you recognize so clearly. 

Each generation of Americans bears this 
burden, and we’re grateful to have you 
with us, sharing this heavy weight upon 
your shoulders. Teddy Roosevelt, a man 
who fought alongside your forefathers for 
Cuban independence, said, “We, here in 
America, hold in our hands the hope of the 
world, the fate of the coming years; and 
shame and disgrace will be ours if in our 
eyes the light of high resolve is dimmed, if 
we trail in the dust the golden hopes of 
men.” 

Today, let us pledge ourselves to meet 
this sacred responsibility. And let us pledge 
ourselves to the freedom of the noble, long- 
suffering Cuban people. Viva Cuba Libre. 
Cuba, si; Castro, no. 

Thank you. Thank you. Thank you for 
having me here with you today, and vaya 
con Dios. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:35 p.m. at 
the Dade County Auditorium following re- 
marks and an introduction by Senator 
Paula Hawkins of Florida. 

Prior to his remarks, the President met at 
the Dade County Auditorium with leaders 
of the Cuban American National Founda- 
tion, an independent, nonprofit organiza- 
tion which hosted the celebration in recog- 
nition of Cuba’s independence from Spain 
on May 20, 1902. The President then held a 
separate meeting at the auditorium with 
Florida Hispanic Republican leaders. 

Following the conclusion of his remarks 
at the celebration, the President returned to 
Washington, D.C. 


United Nations 





Nomination of Jose S. Sorzano To Be 
Deputy U.S. Representative With the Rank 
and Status of Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary. May 20, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jose S. Sorzano to be the 
Deputy Representative of the United States 
of America to the United Nations, with the 
rank and status of Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary. He would suc- 
ceed Kenneth L. Adelman. 

Dr. Sorzano is currently serving as the 
Representative of the United States of 
America on the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. Previously he was 
associate professor of government at 
Georgetown University. He conducted lec- 
tures and seminars at Georgetown Universi- 
ty’s School of Foreign Service. In 1976- 
1979, he was Director of the Peace Corps 
in Bogoté, Colombia, and supervised the 
largest Peace Corps program in Latin 
America. He was escort interpreter with 
the Department of State in 1963-1965. 

Dr. Sorzano is a recipient of many honors 
and awards, including the Superior 
Achievement Award for outstanding per- 
formance of the duties and responsibilities 
of a Peace Corps Country Director (1977) 
and a two-step meritorious increase in rec- 
ognition of having tripled Peace Corps pro- 
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grams in Colombia without increasing ad- 
ministrative and managerial costs (1979). 

He graduated from Georgetown Universi- 
ty’s School of Foreign Service (B.S.F‘S., 
1965; Ph. D., 1972). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Arlington, Va. He 
was born in Havana, Cuba, on November 9, 
1940. 


Seton Hall University 





Address at Commencement Exercises at the 
University in South Orange, N.J. 
May 21, 1983 





I’ve been sitting here as the protocol was 
recognized of acknowledging all those dis- 
tinguished people who are here, and then, 
before I could think of anything proper to 
maybe avoid that, Pearl Bailey, as she has 
done to so many for so many years, topped 
anything that I could think of. Ditto. 
[Laughter] 

I thank you all, though, very much for 
inviting me here today, and I’m deeply 
honored by the degree that you’ve chosen 
to confer on me—and especially so because 
I’m sharing it with two people I greatly 
admire. Gary Nardino is a man of true 
achievement in an industry that has played 
a big part in my life. And Pearl Bailey is a 
great lady and a long-time, dear friend who 
combines the wonderful gift of entertaining 
with an even more precious one, the ability 
to lift the human spirit and inspire it. And 
I’m honored to be in such company. 

At the same time, as has been acknowl- 
edged today, that you are here, filled with 
mixed emotions; so am I. This honorary 
degree—you see, I’ve nursed a feeling of 
guilt for a half a century that the first one I 
got was honorary. [Laughter] Besides, if 
there’s one place where I always feel at 
home, it’s an athletic field—{/aughter|— 
even if you don’t play football on it any- 
more. [Laughter] Come to think of it, J 
don’t play football anymore. [Laughter] 
Anyway, I understand that the baseball 
team has a good season. 

And, Dr. D’Alessio, speaking as one Presi- 
dent to another, I was very impressed to 
learn that when you joined Seton Hall, the 
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university was operating in the red. And in 
2 short years, you’ve turned things around. 
What’s your secret? [Laughter] And, please, 
don’t just tell me. Tell the Congress. 
[Laughter] It’s already too late for me to 
break your 2-year record, but we need all 
the help we can get in Washington to work 
toward a balanced budget. 

Something I’ve noticed in attending grad- 
uations over the years is the way time has a 
habit of catching up with you. First, you 
start to notice that you’re older than the 
students. And next, you begin to realize 
that you’re older than most of the faculty. 
[Laughter] But today marks a new first for 
me. I’m even senior to the Jubilarians who 
are gathered here today. [Laughter] They 
graduated in 1933. Well, I’m class of ’32— 
[laughter|—Eureka College. And you imme- 
diately say to yourself, “Where is that?” 
And if I tell you, yeu won’t know any more 
than you know now. {Laughter] It’s in 
Eureka, Illinois. [Laughter] 

That was 51 years ago or, to put it an- 
other way, just 76 years after the founding 
of Seton Hall. To you members of the class 
of ’83, I’m sure that seems like a long, long 
time ago, and you're right. The world has 
seen things happen—great miracles and 
great tragedies that no one could have 
dreamt of 51 years ago. Back then, the big 
breakthroughs were propeller aircraft that 
could fly as far as Paris, movies that could 
talk, and a thing called radio that had a 
voice but no picture. I heard a little boy 
one day come in the house to his mother 
and say that he’d just been next door with 
his friend. And he said, “You know, they’ve 
got a box over there that you can listen to, 
and you don’t have to look at anything.” 
[Laughter] 

Yet, if today’s technology is more sophisti- 
cated than anything we had around in 
1932, some things—and some very impor- 
tant things—remain the same. Just to give 
you one example, I can remember thinking, 
on my graduation day, that it was a time for 
me: and my friends and my teachers and my 
family. And the commencement speaker 
seemed to be an intruder at a private 
party—an outsider at an intimate celebra- 
tion of moments shared all leading up to 
this very special day. 
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Now, I can’t believe that it feels very 
much different for you today, even though 
the Spirit of St. Louis has been outpaced by 
rockets to the Moon, and today’s high tech- 
nology makes the radios and the films and 
industrial efforts of that earlier day seem as 
remote as the Stone Age. I know there’s 
some of you probably think that my first 
degree was engraved in a stone tablet. 
[Laughter] 

I know that surface appearances have 
changed a lot. Looking back, for example, 
to Seton Hall’s freshman rules for 1927, I 
notice that red caps and black socks were 
“to be worn at all times” by freshmen and 
that knickers, bow ties, and mustaches were 
banned. [Laughter] About the only place 
left today where you encounter regulations 
that silly is in the Federal bureaucracy, and 
we're trying our best to get rid of them 
there. [Laughter] 

What I do sense here today—and when- 
ever I visit with young Americans—and 
that is the same unquenchable spirit that I 
remember among my own classmates at 
Eureka College so long ago. Ours, too, was 
a time of great change and uncertainty. 
Many of the things that our parents had 
taught us to take for granted suddenly 
seemed very fragile or even lost. Economic 
excess, lack of vision among world leaders, 
and the forces of change had brought on a 
Great Depression and unleashed evil and 
extremism in many parts of the globe. 

I know that on this day, you look forward 
with some trepidation, wondering if there’s 
a place for you in a world that is sunk in a 
deep recession. Well, the classes of 1932 
faced a world in the very bottom of the 
Great Depression, when unemployment 
was greater than 25 percent. The situation 
was the same for the class of °33. It hadn’t 
changed any. The Federal Government 
used radio with regular announcements 
every day urging people not to leave home 
seeking work, because there were no jobs. 
But here we are a half a century later, and 
it’s been a half a century of ever-increasing 
opportunity for us and adventure. And 
we've found that life has been good. 

We had our share of suffering in America, 
greater suffering than this country has ever 
known since. But something held true, 
something that still lives in the American 
spirit, your spirit. More than half a century 


and countless other trials later, some of that 
spirit is captured, appropriately enough, in 
the words that the late Cardinal Spellman 
used to describe Mother Seton herself. “She 
was not,” he wrote, “a mystical person in an 
unattainable niche. She battled against odds 
in the trials of life with American stamina 
and cheerfulness; she worked and succeed- 
ed with American efficiency.” 

Well, these qualities of faith and common 
sense and dedication, if you can cultivate 
and keep them, will see you through life- 
times that will not only be rich in meaning 
for you as individuals but which will also 
leave behind a better country and a better 
world. And that’ll make all the effort that 
you've put into your school years and all 
the sacrifice of parents and other loved 
ones who’ve helped to see you through 
worth many times their cost. 

You who are graduating have taken virtu- 
ally your entire lives to reach this moment. 
To you it seems like a very long time. But 
there are others here today, parents and 
grandparents who share this day with you. 
And as they look back, it seems as if the 
journey only started yesterday. As a matter 
of fact, they can remember when if you 
took their hand, your hands were so tiny 
they only could encompass one finger. But 
you left an imprint on that one finger that 
they can still feel today. So, for everyone, 
it’s a day of nostalgia, of looking back on a 
montage of memories and, for you, looking 
ahead, perhaps a little fearfully, seeking a 
clue to what the future holds. 

And possibly that explains the paradox of 
calling the day “graduation” at the same 
time that we call it “commencement.” For 
even as you graduate today and commence 
life’s journey in the outside world, you draw 
closer to the day when you, in your turn, 
will be the parents of another generation of 
young Americans. And, not long after that, 
your children will begin their own school- 
days. 

What kind of a world is it that you face 
now, on the brink of a new chapter in your 
lives; and what kind of a world will your 
children, in their time, face? Someone once 
said of our country that “We soared into the 
20th century on the wings of invention and 
the winds of change.” Well, in a few years’ 
time, we Americans will soar into the 21st 
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century, and again it will be on the wings of 
invention and the winds of change. And 
you will have been responsible for much of 
that change. In large measure, the quality 
of your individual lives, and your children’s 
lives, will be determined by the quality of 
the education that you've received—at 
home and at school—to prepare you for this 
new world of challenge, innovation, and op- 
portunity. 

Abraham Lincoln is supposed to have said 
that the best thing about the future is that 
it comes only one day at a time. In this 
modern age, it often seems to come a little 
more quickly than that. Our nation is 
speeding toward the future at this very 
moment. We can see it coming, if not in 
sharp detail at least in broad outline. 

In your history books you’ve read about 
the Industrial Revolution. Well, today, 
we're living the beginnings of another revo- 
lution—a revolution ranging from tiny mi- 
crochips to voyages into the infinity of 
space; from information retrieval systems 
that can bring all of the great literature and 
films and music within reach of a family 
video unit, to new methods of health care 
and healing that will add years of full active 
existence to your lifespans. 

The other day I was shown a little tiny 
piece of fiber. It looked almost like some- 
thing of a decoration. I was told that this 
was part of a satellite system that can trans- 
mit the entire Encyclopaedia Britannica in 
3 seconds. 

But for you to take advantage of all these 
awesome new advances—and for your chil- 
dren to—we must forge an education 
system capable of meeting the demands of 
change. And the sad fact is that, today, such 
a system does not exist in its entirety. Oh, 
there are plenty of outstanding schools— 
present company included—and thousands 
of dedicated teachers and school adminis- 
trators. But, taken as a whole, we have to 
feel that many of our high schools are not 
doing the job they should. 

Since 1963, Scholastic Aptitude Test 
scores have demonsdrated a virdually un- 
broken decline. Thirty-five of our States re- 
quire only 1 year of math for a high school 
diploma, and 36 require only 1 year of sci- 
ence. When compared to students in other 
industrialized nations, we’ve begun to real- 
ize that many of ours place badly. Anc: it’s 
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been estimated that half of our country’s 
gifted young people are not performing up 
to their full potential. That’s a criminal 
waste of our most precious natural resource, 
you, our sons and daughters. 

Now, there was a time, not too long ago, 
when the solution to this problem would 
have been summed up by most politicians 
in one big five-letter word: “money.” Just 
pour more money on the problem, the con- 
ventional wisdom went, and it would go 
away. 

Well, they tried that approach and it 
failed. In spite of all those stories you may 
have been hearing about spending cut- 
backs, total expenditures in the Nation’s 
public schools this year, according to the 
National Education Association, are expect- 
ed to reach $116.9 billion. Now, that’s up 7 
percent from last year and more than 
double what it was just 10 years ago. So, if 
money was the answer, the problem would 
have been shrinking rather than growing 
for the last 10 years. 

Right about now, I expect some of you 
are saying to yourselves, “Well, that’s what 
I would expect to hear from a fellow like 
that. He’s a conservative.” But don’t take 
my word for it. Listen to what a former 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—a card-carrying liberal, Joseph Cali- 
fano, who served under my immediate 
predecessor, had to say on the subject. He 
said, “I came to HEW enthusiastic about 
the opportunity to improve education in 
America, and determined to step up Feder- 
al funding sharply.” And then he wrote, “I 
left alarmed over the deterioration of 
public education in America and troubled 
by the threat to academic freedom that the 
Federal role, enlarged and shaped by spe- 
cial interests, poses.” 

Well, I couldn’t agree more. And I know 
that former Secretary Califano also spoke 
for thousands of parents, teachers, students, 
and school administrators who have found 
themselves caught in a tangle of conflicting, 
time-consuming Federal regulations. The 
road to better education for all our people 
simply cannot be paved with more and 
more recycled tax dollars collected, redis- 
tributed, and overregulated by Washington 
bureaucrats. 
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But there is much that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can dq to help set a national 
agenda for excellence in education, a com- 
mitment to quality that can open up new 
opportunities and new horizons to our 
young people. I’ll have a little more to say 
about that in the weeks ahead. But on this 
special day, let me just cite a few common- 
sense goals and guiding principles. Some of 
them may be familiar to you. They should 
be, because they’ve helped to make the 
teaching that many of you have received 
here at Seton Hall and in your primary and 
secondary schools outstanding. And they 
can make the teaching your younger broth- 
ers and sisters and your children receive 
even better. 

To begin with, the time has come for a 
grassroots campaign for educational renew- 
al that unites parents, teachers, and con- 
cerned citizens. We spend more money per 
child for education than any other country 
in the world. We just haven’t been getting 
our money’s worth. And we won’t until we 
reverse some of the dangerous trends of 
recent years. And that means restoring par- 
ents and local government to their rightful 
role in the educational process. 

Perhaps the biggest irony about the prob- 
lems facing American education today is 
the fact that we already know what makes 
for good schools—leadership from principals 
and superintendents, dedication from well- 
trained teachers, discipline, homework, test- 
ing, and efficient use of time. [Applause] I 
noted where that applause started from. 
[Laughter] All of these things can be im- 
proved without increasing Federal funding 
and interference—and with only modest in- 
creases in local and State support. 

One of the best ways to do this—and, 
unfortunately, it’s opposed by some of the 
heaviest hitters in the national education 
lobby—is by rewarding excellence. Teach- 
ers should be paid and promoted on the 
basis of their merit and competence. Hard- 
earned tax dollars should encourage the 
best. They have no business rewarding in- 
competence and mediocrity. 

And we can also encourage excellence by 
encouraging parental choice. And that’s ex- 
actly what we’re trying to do through our 
programs of tuition tax credits and vouch- 
ers, allowing individual parents to choose 
the kinds of schools they know will be best 


for their children’s needs. America rose to 
greatness through the free and vigorous 
competition of ideas. We can make Ameri- 
can education great again by applying these 
same principles of intellectual freedom and 
innovation—for individual families, through 
the vouchers I mentioned and tuition tax 
credits, and for individual public school sys- 
tems, through block grants that come with- 
out the redtape of government regulations 
from Washington attached. 

And although I know that this idea is not 
too popular in some supposedly sophisticat- 
ed circles, I can’t help but believe that vol- 
untary prayer and the spiritual values that 
have shaped our civilization and made us 
the good and caring society we are deserve 
a place again in our nation’s classrooms. 

Well, I could go on and on; but don’t 
worry, I won't. [Laughter] This is your grad- 
uation, not my state-of-the-schools address. 
[Laughter] So, I'll save the details for more 
appropriate forums in the weeks and 
months ahead. 

Today is your day, graduates, teachers, 
friends, and family. And it’s a day for you to 
remember not for anything that I’ve had to 
say, but for what it will mean to you for the 
rest of your lives. And I—and speaking for 
those people over there in that particular 
section—tell you, you’ll be amazed a half a 
century down the road at how clearly and 
how warmly the memories of these last few 
years will stay with you and how much 
they’ll mean to you. 

With an economy that’s growing healthier 
every day, with a country that’s still strong 
in freedom and growing stronger in oppor- 
tunity, your lives can be as good and pro- 
ductive and as meaningful as you are will- 
ing to make them. 

Pope John wrote of Mother Seton that 
“She flourished in holiness precisely at the 
time when the young United States was be- 
ginning to take its important place among 
the peoples of the world.” Well, so, too, can 
each of you, for we are still a young nation. 
And we have a place to take in the world. I 
know of no nation in a better position than 
to lead the world out of the morass of 
hatred and rivalry and to freedom for all 
mankind than the United States. 

You’ve been given special blessings, spe- 
cial gifts, families that care, that have given 
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you the values of honesty, hard work, and 
faith that has seen you through the forma- 
tive years of your lives; teachers who've 
taught you to think and to learn in prepara- 
tion for productive careers; and a country 
that, for all its faults, is still what Lincoln 
called it more than a century ago: “the last, 
best hope of Earth.” 


Now, I know there are certain cliches and 
things that go with commencements, such 
as a graduation speaker is supposed to tell 
you you know more today than you’ve ever 
known before or that you'll ever know 
again. I won’t say that. [Laughter] But if I 
could do something else that probably is all 
too often done, would you listen for a 
moment to a little advice and based on per- 
sonal experience? 

Because this graduation year is so similar 
to that one of 50 and 51 years ago, in the 
depths of that Great Depression, I remem- 
ber, diploma in hand, going back to my 
summer job that I’d had for 7 years, life- 
guarding on a river beach out there in IIli- 
nois. And I remember all—you didn’t think 
of career, listening to those announcements 
I mentioned a little while ago on the 
radio—all you thought about was how, how 
when the beach closes this fall, where do I 
go? What job is there? 


And I was fortunate. A man who had sur- 
vived the Great Depression until then, and 
was doing well out in the business world, 
gave me some advice. He said, “Look, I 
could tell you that maybe I could speak to 
someone and they might give you a job. 
But,” he said, “they'd only do it because of 
me.” And then he said, “They wouldn’t 
have a particular interest in you.” He said, 
“May I tell you that even in the depths of 
this depression,” and so I will say to you 
even in the depths of this recession, there 
are people out there who know that the 
future is going to depend on taking young 
people into whatever their undertaking is 
and starting them out so that—whether it’s 
business, industry, or whatever it might 
be—it will continue on. 


“Now,” he said, “a salesman has to knock 
on a lot of doors before he makes a sale. 
So,” he said, “if you will make up your 
mind what line of work you want to be in, 
what industry, what business, whatever it is, 
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profession or other,” he said, “and then 
start knocking on doors, eventually you'll 
come to one of those men or women who 
feels that way. And all you have to do— 
don’t ask for the particular job you want; 
tell them you'll take any job in that industry 
or that business, whatever it may be, be- 
cause you believe in it and its future and 
you'll take your chances on progressing 
from there.” 


Well, my means of travel in that early era 
was hitchhiking, and I hitchhiked from one 
radio station to another. Radio was the most 
new industry of that time. And he was abso- 
lutely right. I came to one one day when I 
was just about out of shoe leather and 
didn’t know how much further I could go. 
And I started on a career that led to an- 
other career, and that led to some things 
that are more visible today. [Laughter] 


But he was right. And so I say it to you, I 
pass on his advice to you. Don’t get discour- 
aged with the situation of the world. Things 
are getting better. And believe it, we need 
you. We need your youth. We need your 
idealism. We need your strength out there 
in what we’re trying to accomplish today. 
So, welcome to the world. 


The world you inherit today may not 
always be an easy one, for nothing worth 
winning is easily gained. But it’s a good 
world, and it’s a world that each of you can 
help to make a better one. What greater 
gift than that—what nobler heritage could 
anyone be blessed with? 


So, may I add my congratulations to all of 
you, good fortune to all of you. And above 
all, God bless you. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:40 a.m. on 
the university’s athletic field. Prior to his 
remarks, he was presented with an honor- 
ary doctor of laws degree by Msgr. John J. 
Petillo, chairman of the university’s board 
of regents. 

Following his address, the President went 
to Camp David, Md., where he spent the 
remainder of the weekend. 
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Armed Forces Day 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
May 21, 1983 





My fellow Americans: 

Each year we set aside a special day to 
pay special tribute to our men and women 
in uniform. Today is Armed Forces Day 
and, on behalf of a grateful nation, I would 
like to offer them our thanks and apprecia- 
tion. 

Their job is unusually difficult not only 
because it involves hardship and danger, or 
because it requires long periods away from 
families and loved ones, or even because it 
may demand the giving of one’s life in de- 
fense of our nation. The difficulty of the 
military profession grows out of all of these, 
plus the fact that our service men and 
women are always faced with several of the 
most fundamental questions we ask as indi- 
viduals and as a nation—the questions of 
war and peace and the use of force in the 
world. 

Americans have asked these questions 
again and again for more than 200 years. 
They’re still debating them today. Perhaps 
the reason these questions persist is because 
there are no easy answers. The answers lie 
in seeming paradoxes, underlying truths 
that may appear contradictory on the sur- 
face. 

The most fundamental paradox is that if 
we're never to use force, we must be pre- 
pared to use it and to use it successfully. We 
Americans don’t want war and we don’t 
start fights. We don’t maintain a strong mil- 
itary force to conquer or coerce others. The 
purpose of our military is simple and 
straightforward: We want to prevent war 
by deterring others from the aggression 
that causes war. If our efforts are successful, 
we will have peace and never be forced 
into battle. There will never be a need to 
fire a single shot. That’s the paradox of de- 
terrence. 

The men and women in our Armed 
Forces also live with a second paradox. 
They spend their entire time in service 
training to fight and preparing for a war 
which we and they pray will never come. 
As individuals, these men and women want 
peace as much as we do as a nation. In fact, 
they want it even more, because they un- 


derstand that war is not the romantic hero- 
ism we read about in novels or see in the 
movies, but the stark truth of suffering and 
sacrifice and the slain promise of youth. 

Our service men and women know first- 
hand the horrors of war and the blessings of 
peace, but they also know that just wanting 
peace is not enough to guarantee that 
peace will be sustained. As George Wash- 
ington said, “To be prepared for war is one 
of the most effectual ways of preserving 
peace.” 

Today, Americans are again asking impor- 
tant questions about war and peace. Many 
have been debating two very important 
questions: How could we prevent nuclear 
war, and how could we reduce American 
and Soviet nuclear arsenals? 

The answers to these questions are not 
found in simple slogans, but again, in para- 
doxes. To prevent nuclear war, we must 
have the capability to deter nuclear war. 
This means we must keep our strategic 
forces strong enough to balance those of the 
Soviet Union. 

It must be absolutely clear to the Soviets 
that they would have no conceivable advan- 
tage in threatening or starting a nuclear 
war. In seeking to reduce American and 
Soviet nuclear arsenals, we must convince 
the Soviet Union that it is in our mutual 
interest to agree to significant, mutual arms 
reductions. And to do that, we cannot allow 
the current nuclear imbalance to continue. 
We must show the Soviets that we’re deter- 
mined to spend what it takes to deter war. 
Once they understand that, we have a real 
chance of successfully reaching arms reduc- 
tion agreements. 

Last month I sent to the Congress a pro- 
posal to modernize our intercontinental bal- 
listic missile force. By building the MX 
Peacekeeper and small, single warhead mis- 
siles, we will not only preserve our ability 
to protect the peace, we will also demon- 
strate that any Soviet quest for nuclear su- 
periority will not work, that it is in every- 
one’s interest to end the arms race and to 
agree to mutual arms reductions. 

There’s a direct relationship between 
modernization programs, like the MX 
Peacekeeper, and the twin objectives of de- 
terrence and arms control. The MX and 
other modernization measures will help us 
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to achieve our fundamental goal, and that is 
to strengthen the peace by seeking arms 
reduction agreements that make for more 
security and stability by reducing overall 
force levels while permitting the modern- 
ization of our forces needed for a credible 
deterrent. 

I know that the paradox of peace through 
a credible military posture may be difficult 
for some people to accept. Some even 
argue that if we really wanted to reduce 
nuclear weapons we should simply stop 
building them ourselves. That argument 
makes about as much sense as saying that 
the way to prevent fires is to close down 
the fire department. It ignores one of the 
most basic lessons of history, a lesson that 
was learned by bitter experience and 
passed down to us by previous generations. 

Tyrants are tempted by weakness, and 
peace and freedom can only be preserved 
by strength. So, let us resolve today, as we 
honor the brave men and women who 
serve in our Armed Forces, to give them 
the support they need to protect our cher- 
ished liberties and preserve the peace for 
ourselves and our children. 

Till next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President taped his radio address 
in the Diplomatic Reception Room at the 
White House on Friday, May 20, for broad- 
cast on May 21. The transcript of the ad- 
dress was released by the Office of the Press 
Secretary on May 21. 


Persecutions and Repression in Iran 





Message of the President. May 22, 1983 





America and the world are increasingly 
alarmed and dismayed at the persecution 
and severe repression of the Baha’i’s in 
Iran. Recently we have learned that the 
Government of Iran has sentenced 22 
prominent members of the Baha'i faith to 
death. This is in addition to the more than 
130 who have been killed since the begin- 
ning of the revolution in Iran, including one 
man executed January 1, 1983, and three 
hanged in Shiraz on March 12, 1983. 
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These individuals are not guilty of any 
political offense or crime, they have not 
plotted the overthrow of the regime, and 
they are not responsible for the deaths of 
anyone. They only wish to live according to 
the dictates of their own consciences. I 
strongly urge other world leaders to join me 
in an appeal to the Ayatollah Khomeini and 
the rest of Iran’s leadership not to imple- 
ment the sentences that have been pro- 
nounced on these innocent people. Sparing 
their lives would be a step forward for Iran 
and the world community. 


Level IV of the Executive Schedule 





Executive Order 12422. May 20, 1983 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by 
Section 5317 of Title 5 of the United States 
Code, in order to place an additional posi- 
tion in level IV of the Executive Schedule, 
Section 1-101 of Executive Order No. 
12154, as amended, is further amended by 
adding thereto the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(i) Executive Secretary of the National 
Security Council.”. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
May 20, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:03 a.m., May 23, 1983] 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on May 23. 


“Best of Class 1983” 





Remarks to Washington, D.C., Area High 
School Students. May 23, 1983 





The President. Barbara, thank you for 
those very kind words. And if you'll forgive 
me, though, there were times when I was 
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more concerned with just remaining eligi- 
ble for the football team—{/aughter|}—than 
the scholastic achievement. 

But I’m delighted to be here and to wel- 
come you, the best of the classes of ’83. And 
you are that. Now, it makes me remember 
back to my own graduation, which wasn’t 
too long ago. [Laughter] As a matter of fact, 
it was exactly—[mumbling|—years ago. 
[Laughter] 

But your parents are proud of you. Obvi- 
ously, General Motors and the television 
stations are proud of you, and that’s why 
they’re sponsoring these events. But you 
might be interested to know, I think, that 
the Nation is proud of you. 

You know we’ve had a commission study- 
ing the educational system, and they have 
just come in with their report. And it’s an 
alarming report about overall education. 

One of the figures in this report indicates 
that, compared to the students of other na- 
tions, on the average, we are way below the 
students of those other nations. But apply- 
ing directly to you here, who are the lead- 
ers, the top 9 percent of American students 
rank equal to or above the top 9 percent in 
all those other countries. It is only the over- 
all average that reflects what we think has 
been a decline in education. And you’re in 
that top 9 percent. 

So, one of these days, you’re going to be 
the leaders that we’ll turn the country over 
to. And anytime I’ve had an opportunity to 
meet students like yourselves, I find myself 
coming home reassured that the country’s 
going to be in good hands when it is turned 
over to you for your leadership. 

Now, rather than my going on with a 
monolog that'll sound like a graduation 
speech—and you have to listen to one of 
those—I think that we could have a dialog 
rather than a monolog—and with the limit- 
ed time that we have. And I see that there’s 
already a lineup, and since there’s more on 
the right than there are on the left, I'll start 
with on the right and then exchange micro- 
phones here. 

Yes. 


Employment 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Arthur 
Fuller from Roosevelt Senior High School in 
Washington, D.C. And I would like to 
know, dealing with employment, do you 


feel the graduating class of 1983 has any 
more advantages than the previous ones? 

The President. Well, when you say the 
previous ones, do you mean—— 

Q. Previous graduation classes. 

The President. But, I mean, through how 
many years back? 

Q. From the past 10 years. 

The President. Well, you have the one 
disadvantage in that there is an unemploy- 
ment problem that is—we’ve been talking 
about it here at this table—that is due, in 
part, to the recession and due, in part, to a 
structural change going on in our country 
of new industries coming up and some 
older industries that will not require the 
same number of employees. 

But I think that you have a great oppor- 
tunity because of that structural fact and 
the new industries coming up. That’s why 
we're emphasizing in government now re- 
training, rather than government programs 
for just make-work to give people an 
income through the hard times—to retrain 
for these new industries and the high tech- 
nology industries and so forth that are 
coming along, and the communications in- 
dustries. 

And I would say that you—and I know 
that most of you will probably continue 
your education on, but those who don’t, 
there is a great opportunity now to take 
training for jobs in these new upcoming 
and growing industries. And back there in 
that period so long ago in which I kind of 
ignored the number of years, it happened 
to me. There was a brand new industry 
then called radio. And I made up my mind 
that’s what I wanted to be, and that’s where 
I started my career and wound up broad- 
casting major league baseball and big-time 
football and so forth. But it was a brand 
new industry, and brand new industries like 
that are seeking young people that they can 
bring them in, in the ground floor, and 
train them and bring them up believing in 
the future of their industry. 


Job-Training Programs 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. I am 
Archie Ray III, a senior at Dunbar Senior 
High School here in Washington, D.C. As 
you know, the American technological in- 
dustry has had a drastic setback. Is there 
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any possibility of private industry and gov- 
ernment uniting in order to solve this di- 
lemma? 

The President. Yes, as a matter of fact, it 
has already taken place. There are training 
programs going on at the private sector. 
Our government job-training program, 
which I asked for quite some considerable 
spending, even in these hard times when 
we're trying to hold government spending 
down, is one in which the training will take 
place with local officials, government offi- 
cials, and private business at the local com- 
munities, training people for the jobs that 
are available in that community and that 
area, rather than just some general from- 
Washington-ordered job-training program 
that ignores what might be the particular 
needs in any community. 

I could suggest one thing for all of you, if 
you want a little encouragement. Next 
Sunday—because it’s the Sunday paper that 
has all the help wanted ads in the classified 
ads section—take a look at the help wanted 
ads, because what you'll learn from those, in 
all this time of great unemployment, you 
say, “Well, how can there be this many em- 
ployers?” There'll be page after page of 
them advertising for employees. It isn’t that 
the unemployed aren’t looking for work 
and ready to take a job if they can get it. 
It’s that this reflects the new type of jobs, 
the new technology that I was just mention- 
ing a moment ago, in which they’re adver- 
tising for people and there aren’t enough 
people trained in those occupations yet to 
fill those jobs. 

So, we are working, and we’ve had a task 
force working for a year, called the Private 
Initiatives Task Force. And they have been 
working with the private sector and with 
other levels of government, local and so 
forth, throughout the country on what can 
be done to meet some of the problems, uti- 
lizing the power of the private sector. And 
the response is wonderful and is amazing. 
Education 

Q. Good morning, Mr. President. My 
name is Kurt Hirsch from Walt Whitman 
High School. And it’s good to see you here 
today honoring the excellence of public 
education. I want to ask you about the im- 
pression that people have that your admin- 
istration has done more to tear apart the 
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public school system through such programs 
as tuition tax credits, demolishing the De- 
partment of Education, and cutbacks in 
Federal funding for education. Could you 
comment on those, please? 

The President. Well, in the first place, 
there haven’t been cutbacks in funding for 
public education. This year it will be a total 
spent on education is $116.9 billion, and 
that’s 7 percent more than last year. And 
that’s double what was spent just 10 years 
ago on education. 

Now, my belief in the tuition tax credit is 
a belief in competition. And we know that 
there are—and particularly in the inner 
cities—there are many parochial schools, in- 
dependent schools. And the parents of chil- 
dren who are going to those schools and 
paying tuition are also paying their full 
share of taxes to support the public schools. 
Now, some of them may want their chil- 
dren to go to one of these schools because 
of the religious connotation, whatever it 
might be. But I feel that it’s only fair that 
these people be given some break for the 
fact that they’re supporting two school sys- 
tems. Granted, they’re supporting one by 
choice and the other they’re compelled to. 
But, as long as we’re compelling them to, 
then this break of tuition tax credits would 
not only serve to help the parents who are 
sending their children to these schools— 

And incidentally, those parents are not all 
loaded. As a matter of fact, in the inner-city 
schools, the parochial schools, the actual fi- 
nancial level, the average level of the fami- 
lies of those students is lower than the aver- 
age level of those attending public schools. 

And it isn’t going to hurt the public 
schools. There’s nothing going to be torn 
away from them. They’re getting still that 
same full amount of tax money. And you 
have to ask yourself—part of this help will 
also go to the schools. Some of these inde- 
pendent schools can afford then, with tu- 
ition tax credits, to raise the tuition without 
penalizing the parents, because it will, in 
effect, come out of what would have other- 
wise been tax dollars. And they will—there 
has been a great attrition rate. Many of 
those schools are closing. And in this re- 
spect they will be able to stay open. 

Now, ask yourself; What would the 
burden be on the public sector and the 
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public schools if suddenly all of the students 
who were attending those other schools 
were dumped on the public school market? 

So, I know that there’s been a lot of infor- 
mation and everyone keeps talking budget 
cuts, because we’re trying to reduce the 
rate of increase in Federal spending. But 
today there has been no such thing as a 
budget cut. The Government is spending 
more today than it has ever spent in its 
history. We’re trying to reduce the rate of 
increase in spending, which was 17 percent 
when we came here. We have it down to 
about half of that now. And we’re trying to 
get it down to where the taxpayers can 
keep up with it. 

That’s why we have the deficits. We're 
increasing spending faster than the rate of 
increase in government’s revenues. 

Mr. Brenner. Mr. President, this'll have 
to be the last question. 

The President. Oh, dear. I’m sorry. 


School Prayer 


Q. My name is Therese Stoal, and I’m 
from Langley High School. Mr. President, 
bearing in mind our history and foundation 
in the separation of church and state, how 
can you advocate school prayer? 

The President. 1 advocate this on a volun- 
tary basis. No student would be compelled 
to join in this. Suppose you had a moment 
of silent meditation in which you could do 
whatever your nature informs you to do. 
But there has been a tendency in recent 
years to indicate that the Constitution in 
the separation of church and state—that 
this really meant separation from religion. 
The Constitution says that the Congress 
should make no laws that interfere with the 
practice of religion. 

Now, what my feeling has been is that by 
ruling that this was outright not permitted 
in schools, we have in effect diminished the 
importance of religion and thus of morality 
in the minds of students and of people and 
of young people growing up by saying, 
“Well, we just won’t allow it in the schools.” 
And, as I say, it’s not a compulsory prayer. 
It wouldn’t be one particular church’s 
prayer. In fact, for those who didn’t want to 
pray, it wouldn’t even be a prayer. They 

1Glenn Brenner, sportscaster for 
WDVM-TV and master of ceremonies. 


could just take the minute and think about 
what they were going to do when the 
minute was over or whatever—{laughter]— 
they wanted to think about or what they 
did last night. 

But a moment of silent meditation, I 
think, is in keeping with a country that has 
on its coins “In God We Trust,” that has a 
chaplain for the Congress, when the Con- 
gress meets. I know there was one young 
person with his parents who was up in the 
gallery one day at the Congress and asked 
who the chaplain was. And his father said, 
“Well, that’s the chaplain. He prays.” And 
his child said, “For the Congress?” And he 
said, “No; for the country.” [Laughter] 

But I don’t know. I just feel very strongly. 
I don’t know of anyone that was ever hurt 
by it. And I do believe that, if you look 
back—speaking again of history—if you look 
back to the collapse of great civilizations 
like the Greek and the Roman and all, 
you'll find that one of the characteristics of 
those civilizations was they began to desert 
and abandon their gods. That was one of 
the first signs of decline. And I think we 
have to keep in mind we are a nation under 
God. And if we ever forget that, we'll be 
just a nation under. [Applause] Thank you. 
Thank you all very much. 

I just—again, remember this. There’s a 
responsibility that goes with where you are 
today. You're leaders. And if sometimes you 
get a little worried and the world looks big 
and awesome out there and you think, 
“How do I know I can ever make it.” Let 
me just tell you something. You’ve made it 
so far. You’ve made it in the company of all 
your peers and all your generation. And 
you've been the leaders. What makes you 
think you won’t continue to be leaders if 
you keep on doing the same things that 
you've been doing in school? And your re- 
sponsibility is: Our nation needs leaders, 
and we’re counting on you. 

God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:36 p.m. on 
the grounds of the U.S. Naval Observatory. 
He was introduced by Mrs. George Bush. 

The event was one of several around the 
country sponsored by General Motors and a 
local television station to honor students 
with high academic standing. 
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President’s “E” and “E Star” Awards 





Remarks at the Awards Presentation 
Ceremony. May 23, 1983 





The President. Thank you very much, 
and welcome to the White House. It’s 
always a pleasure to welcome America’s en- 
trepreneurs to our beautiful national home 
set on these lovely grounds. 

I know the high-risk, rough-and-tumble 
world of business that you come from is no 
rose garden, so, you deserve to spend some 
time here once in a while. As a matter of 
fact, there are some words of hospitality 
from our Latin American friends, Mi casa, 
su casa. My house is your house. Well, I can 
say that literally, because it is your house. 
It’s all America’s house. 

Since this is World Trade Week, there 
couldn’t be a better time to receive you 
and to present the well-deserved “E” and 
“E Star” awards for achievement in export- 
ing. America’s future growth and prosperity 
depend on how well we find and open and 
compete in foreign markets. 

Exports mean jobs for our people, profits 
for our businesses, and growth for our econ- 
omy. Already, one out of eight manufactur- 
ing jobs and one in three agricultural jobs 
relate directly to exporting. Yet, 90 percent 
of American manufacturers—90 percent— 
do not export at all. We believe there are 
tens of thousands of American enterprises, 
many of them small- and medium-size busi- 
nesses like some of yours, that could com- 
pete successfully in foreign markets, but 
they don’t. There’s a $2 trillion market out 
there that’s just waiting for us.* 

We have the talent, the skills, and the 
products to compete. We just need to en- 
courage American business to take up the 
challenge. Those of you here have been in 
the forefront of the export effort so far, I 
know. We hope your highly successful and 
profitable examples will encourage others. 

Our administration has a plan to help our 
exports. First, we’re laying an economic 
foundation of noninflationary growth, in- 
centives, and thrift. Second, we’re working 
with our trading partners to open more 
markets to you and to move toward trading 
practices that are at once more free and 
more fair. And third, we’ve taken the lead 
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in assisting international financial and trade 
institutions. We hope that by encouraging 
more stable and growth-oriented economies 
abroad, we will not only create more inter- 
national demand for our goods, but we'll 
also, bolster freedom, democracy, and secu- 
rity. 

One of the legislative achievements I’m 
most proud of is the Export Trading Com- 
pany Act. Enacted last year, it’s already 
providing thousands of small- and medium- 
sized businesses with new opportunities in 
foreign trade. By removing impediments to 
trade and permitting more efficient sale of 
American products abroad, we believe this 
act will increase our exports by up to $11 
billion by 1985. And that could translate 
into hundreds of thousands of jobs for our 
people. 

But the real key to export expansion lies 
in the efforts of people like you who have 
the vision to see an opportunity and the 
gumption to take the chance. We're all 
grateful for your initiative and cheer your 
success. Congratulations to not only the 
awards you present today but on the hard 
work that won them for you. 

And now it’s my privilege to present 
these “E” and “E Star” awards for excel- 
lence in exporting. But to do that, Paul, 
you'll have to lend a hand. 

Mr. Lyet.' All right. I’m delighted to do 
that, Mr. President. 

The first awardee: Atlantic Antibodies, 
Inc., Scarborough, Maine. This company is 
an excellent example of a successful, smaller 
exporter. It developed a very effective 
export marketing program, overcoming 
many problems such as tariff barriers and 
foreign competition in exporting its diag- 
nostic products used in clinical and research 
laboratories. And, accepting the award, Mr. 
William Dickson, president. 

Mr. President, our second awardee is CRS 
Group, Inc., Houston, Texas, an architectur- 
al engineering firm that exports well above 
the 14.7-percent average for the top 500 
firms in the design industry through innova- 
tive marketing techniques that successfully 
deal with a multitude of nontariff obstacles 
and through perceptive understanding of 


1J. Paul Lyet, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Export Council. 
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local needs and customs. Particularly signifi- 
cant is this company’s specifications calling 
for U.S. materials and equipment which 
generate billions of dollars of exports for 
other American companies. Accepting the 
award is Mr. Thomas A. Bullock, the chair- 
man. 

The Colonial Beef Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. This small company, in 
addition to exporting 25 percent of its own 
meat products, is actively working with the 
U.S. Meat Export Federation and the 
United States Government to pursue fur- 
thering meat exports from all American 
companies. And accepting the award, Mr. 
Louis E. Waxman, president. 

The Hartz Seed Company, Stuttgart, Ar- 
kansas, is a family-owned firm exporting 34 
percent of its soybean seed to 24 markets 
worldwide, developing special products for 
special markets. Especially significant is this 
small company’s penetration of the Japa- 
nese market. Accepting the award, Mr. 
Jacob Hartz, Jr., chairman emeritus. 

Manitowoc Engineering Company from 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, increased its exports 
of crawler cranes and excavators to 41 per- 
cent of its total sales at a time when that 
industry’s exports were declining. Making 
arrangements for training and spare parts, 
which are often overlooked by many 
American firms but certainly not our for- 
eign competitors, attributed to their suc- 
cess. And accepting the award is Mr. P. 
Ralph Helm, the president. 

The next awardee is the National Associ- 
ation of Export Companies, receives an “E” 
award for export service. This organization 
has done an outstanding, painstaking job as- 
sisting small- and medium-sized exporters 
and is now working with them to establish 
export trading companies. Accepting the 
award is Mr. Andrew N. Ferretti. 

Beech Aircraft, Wichita, Kansas, has done 
such a steadily superior job of exporting its 
general aviation aircraft and aerospace 
products that this is its second award—the 
President’s “E Star” award for continued 
excellence in exporting. This large company 
is making a major contribution to our bal- 
ance of payments through the dollar 
volume of its sales. And accepting the 
award, Mr. William Rutherford, vice presi- 
dent for government relations. 


Next, Mr. President, the Florida Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Tallahassee, Florida, 
receives the Presidential “E Star” for export 
service in recognition of its continued excel- 
lence in promoting exports in the State of 
Florida, and serves as an example for other 
States to follow in promoting their exports. 
Accepting the award, Mr. Wayne Mixson, 
lieutenant governor and secretary of com- 
merce. 

And last, but certainly by no means least, 
the Los Angeles Harbor Department of the 
Port of Los Angeles, San Pedro, California, 
has provided a large number of marketing 
and promotional and educational services to 
all exporters, and especially assists and en- 
courages smaller and new _ exporters. 
Growth in cargo exported from the harbor 
should continue to increase at a rapid rate 
as a result of development of a container- 
transfer facility, a coal exporting facility, 
and ocean container terminals. And accept- 
ing the award, Mr. Ernest Perry, executive 
director. 

Mr. President, that completes our—{in- 
audible}. 

The President. Well, thank all of you 
again. And I know it’s getting warm out 
here in the Rose Garden. We had our 
spring one day, oh, a couple of weeks ago. 
It’s now summer. 

God bless you all. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


United States-Sweden Supplementary 
Convention on Extradition 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. May 24, 1983 
To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Supplementary Conven- 
tion on Extradition between the United 
States of America and the Kingdom of 
Sweden, signed in Stockholm on March 14, 
1983. 
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It is my desire that the supplementary 
convention transmitted herewith be consid- 
ered in place of the Supplementary Extradi- 
tion Convention with Sweden signed in 
Washington on May 27, 1981, which was 
transmitted to the Senate with my message 
dated July 28, 1981, and which is now 
pending in the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions (Treaty Doc. No. 97-15). I desire, 
therefore, to withdraw from the Senate the 
supplementary convention signed in 1981. 

I also transmit, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Secretary of State 
with respect to the supplementary conven- 
tion transmitted herewith. The reasons for 
the substitution mentioned above are ex- 
plained in that report. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the supple- 
mentary convention. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 24, 1983. 


Direct Communication Links Between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 





Remarks Announcing Endorsement of 
Recommendations Contained in the 
Defense Department Report. May 24, 1983 


When I became President, I made a 
solemn pledge that my administration 
would build a more stable and secure 
peace, one that would last not just for years 
but for generations. 

The force modernization programs that 
we're preparing, the deep strategic and in- 
termediate-range nuclear arms reductions 
we're seeking, and the confidence-building 
measures we've proposed in START, INF 
negotiations, at the U.N., and elsewhere are 
all designed to achieve this goal. 

Over the years, the United States has 
taken extraordinary steps unilaterally and 
bilaterally to reduce the possibility that an 
accident, miscalculation, misunderstanding, 
or misinterpretation would somehow ignite 
armed conflict. 

For over a year now, this administration, 
in close consultation with the Congress, has 
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been studying the feasibility of a broad 
range of further measures to reduce that 
possibility. On April 12th, this year, ’83, the 
Department of Defense delivered a report 
to the Congress which proposed four new 
confidence-building measures to strengthen 
communications and cooperation, thereby 
reducing the chances even further that war, 
especially nuclear war, could come about by 
accident or miscalculation. 

It gives me special pleasure today to an- 
nounce my endorsement of significant addi- 
tional confidence-building measures. These 
confidence-building measures have the po- 
tential for reducing the possibility of unin- 
tended war and the outgrowth of close bi- 
partisan consultation—or they are the out- 
growth, I should say, of close bipartisan con- 
sultation with the Congress. Three of them 
are designed to strengthen and broaden 
communications between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. They include the up- 
grading of the hotline between myself and 
General Secretary Andropov by adding a 
facsimile transmission capability. 

Secondly, we propose to create a direct 
military communications link that could be 
used for the rapid exchange of technical 
military information, thereby preventing 
misunderstanding in a crisis. 

And, third, we propose improving the ex- 
isting diplomatic crisis-controlled related 
functions of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union by upgrading the communica- 
tions links between Washington and 
Moscow and each nation’s embassy in the 
other’s capital. 

Any one of these measures would signifi- 
cantly strengthen our existing crisis commu- 
nication network. Together, they add new 
dimensions to our communications efforts, 
allowing us to contact each other rapidly at 
political, military, and diplomatic levels, im- 
proving our capability to contain crisis situa- 
tions. 

I encourage the Soviet Union to carefully 
examine these proposals. Extending the 
range of rapid direct communications be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union would make an important contribu- 
tion to stability. It’s in our best national 
interest and in the best interest of all man- 
kind. 
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The fourth recommendation we propose 
is an international agreement, open to all 
the world’s governments, providing for con- 
sultation in the event a nuclear incident is 
precipitated by an individual or group. Es- 
tablishing procedures among all interested 
nations in the event of such an incident 
would complement the steps that we al- 
ready have taken in the 1968 Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty and the 1980 Convention on 
the Physical Protection of Nuclear Materi- 
als. 

I endorse the proposal, not because I 
foresee an increasing risk of nuclear inci- 
dents—I do not—but because I believe that 
it is prudent to have in place the means to 
facilitate international communications 
should the unthinkable happen. 

These four proposals are not the end of a 
process; rather, they add momentum to the 
process that’s already underway in the ad- 
ministration, in the Congress, and within 
the international community. 

In the coming days, I intend to consult 
closely with those Members of the Congress 
who’ve shown a great personal interest, 
such as these gentlemen here today, and 
especially Senators Nunn, Jackson, Warner, 
and Tower. Additionally, we intend to con- 
sult closely with the international communi- 
ty concerning these measures. These are 
reasonable proposals, and we will work dili- 
gently to reach early agreement on them 
with the Soviet Union. 

End of statement. 

Reporter. Mr. President, the Supreme 
Court ruled today 8 to 1 that the IRS does 
indeed have the right to take away the tax- 
exempt status of schools that discriminate. 

The President. I'm going to take no ques- 
tions at this. These gentlemen are going to 
be awaiting your attention out in front on 
the other end of the building here on this 
subject. 

Q. Are you going to win on the MX, Mr. 
President? 

The President. What? 

Q. Looks like you’ve got the MX won. 

The President. 1 don’t know. We'll know 
this afternoon some time. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:24 a.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. Present for the announce- 
ment were Vice President George Bush, Sec- 


retary of State George P. Shultz, Secretary 
of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger, Assistant 
to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs William P. Clark, and Senators Henry 
M. Jackson, John W. Warner, John Tower, 
and Sam Nunn. 


National Medal of Science 





Remarks at the Awards Presentation 
Ceremony. May 24, 1983 





The President. It’s a privilege for me 
today to play a part in honoring 12 Ameri- 
cans who’ve made outstanding contribu- 
tions to our way of life through science and 
engineering. And as I read over the list of 
their activities, I'm impressed not only by 
the profound intellectual achievements that 
are represented but also by the wide range 
of their expertise. We have before us lead- 
ers in the fields of physics, biology, agricul- 
ture, chemistry, aircraft design, engineer- 
ing, and mathematics. It’s a testimony to 
the strength of American science and engi- 
neering that we have such men and women 
whose genius is acknowledged not only in 
this country but around the world. 

It’s fitting that we’re taking special care 
to honor the recipients of the National 
Medal of Science award at a time when our 
technological leadership is being challenged 
from abroad. In the past, too many Ameri- 
cans tended to take our preeminence in 
science and engineering for granted. We 
must never forget that what we enjoy now 
is the result of superior professionals like 
those that we’re honoring. And today, as 
never before, these individuals have inter- 
national competition. 

I would hope that today’s event does not 
go unnoticed by America’s young people 
and that many of them will be encouraged 
to emulate the example of these distin- 
guished citizens. We as a nation cannot rest 
on our laurels in this vital area of concern, 
and American young people need to know 
their well-being depends on our continued 
progress in science and technology. Only by 
excellence in this vital area can we hope to 
maintain technological momentum—mo- 
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memtum so essential to our freedom and 
our prosperity. 

As I went through the briefing papers 
about today’s recipients, something else 
struck me. Among those we honor today 
are some who were not born in this coun- 
try, but are naturalized citizens. And it’s a 
tribute to our society that creative and dili- 
gent men and women like these have 
chosen America as their adopted land and 
have found here fertile soil for their talent. 
Many scientists and engineers come to us 
from places where repression stifles creativ- 
ity, chokes off opportunity for expression 
and development. America has gained so 
much by the infusion of such talent, and 
today all our citizens are better off because 
of it. 

So, let me express again the gratitude of 
the American people to all of you that we 
honor today with this medal. We deeply 
appreciate what you’ve done. We thank 
you. 

And now my _ science adviser, Jay 
Keyworth, will read the citations for the 
awards. And I'll go over here. [Laughter] 

Mr. Keyworth. First we'll begin with the 
biological sciences. Seymour Benzer for elu- 
cidating the fine structure of the gene and 
unifying the classical and molecular con- 
cepts of gene structure and function. 

Glenn W. Burton for outstanding contri- 
butions to the biological sciences that have 
helped to feed the hungry, protect and 
beautify the environment, and provide rec- 
reation for millions. 

Now, Mildred Cohn for pioneering the 
use of stable isotopic tracers and nuclear 
magnetic resonance spectroscopy in the 
study of the mechanism of enzymatic ca- 
talysis. 

Now, in chemistry, Albert Cotton for con- 
tributions of unique range, depth and im- 
portance to inorganic and structural chem- 
istry, especially the discovery and elucida- 
tion of multiple metal-metal bonds and the 
application of group theory to chemical 
problems. 

Giibert Stork for his contributions as one 
of the world’s most innovative and produc- 
tive synthetic organic chemists, whose dis- 
coveries have made possible the synthesis of 
some of the most complicated and impor- 
tant biologically active compounds. 
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In the engineering sciences, Edward H. 
Heinemann for his outstanding contribution 
as a creator-designer and engineer responsi- 
ble for the design and production of a series 
of famous aircraft for the military forces of 
the United States and allied nations. 

Donald L. Katz for solving many practical 
chemical and petroleum engineering prob- 
lems by delving into a wide group of sci- 
ences and making their synergistic effects 
evident. 

In the physical sciences, Philip W. Ander- 
son for his fundamental and comprehensive 
contributions to the theoretical understand- 
ing of condensed matter, most notably his 
work on electron localization in highly dis- 
ordered solids and the nature of localized 
magnetic states in metals. 


Yoichiro Nambu, for his seminal contribu- 
tions to the understanding of elementary 
particles and their interactions. 


Edward Teller, for his outstanding contri- 
butions to molecular physics, understanding 
the origin of stellar energy, the theory and 
application of fusion reactions, the field of 
nuclear safety, and for his continued leader- 
ship in science and technology. 


Charles H. Townes, for fundamental con- 
tributions to the understanding of matter 
through its interaction with electromagnetic 
radiation and the application of this knowl- 
edge to the service of mankind, most nota- 
bly in leading to the invention of the maser 
and the laser. 


The 12th medal recipient is unable to be 
with us today, but his citation reads: “Mar- 
shall H. Stone, for his original synthesis of 
analysis, algebra, and topology into the new, 
vital area of functional analysis in modern 
mathematics.” 


The President. Having just come, the last 
weekend, from speaking at a graduation 
and, now, here—and standing before all 
these eminent experts in their fields—I face 
you with mixed emotions and a greatly 
compounded feeling of guilt for much of 4 
years that I wasted in my own college days. 
[Laughter] 


But God bless all of you, and thank all of 
you for what you have done for the world 
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and for all of us. And thank all of you ladies 
and gentlemen. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


United States International Trade 
Commission 





Nomination of Two Members. 
May 24, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the United States Inter- 
national Trade Commission: 


Seeley Lodwick, for the remainder of the term 
expiring December 16, 1991. He would suc- 
ceed Eugene J. Frank. He was Under Secretary 
of Agriculture for International Affairs and 
Commodity Programs in 1981-1982. Previously 
he was Iowa administrator for Senator Roger 
Jepsen in 1979-1980. He served as a State sen- 
ator in Iowa for 7 years. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Arlington, Va. 
He was born October 19, 1920, in Evanston, 
Ill. 

Lyn M. Schlitt, for the remainder of the term 
expiring December 16, 1985. She would suc- 
ceed William R. Alberger. She has been an 
associate attorney with the law firm of Coving- 
ton and Burling in Washington, D.C., since 
1974. She is a member of the International 
Antitrust Committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. She is married and resides in Arlington, 
Va. She was born August 1, 1948, in Akron, 
Ohio. 


National Hockey League Champions 





Remarks on Greeting the New York 
Islanders. May 24, 1983 





The President. Well, I think we know 
why we're gathered here, and that’s to con- 
gratulate the Islanders from New York who 
won the Stanley Cup. [Pointing to a table 
next to the podium:| And that’s the Cup. 
And they have won it four times consecu- 
tively, four times in a row. The record, held 
by the Canadiens, a Montreal team, is five 
times in a row. And it would be awfully 
difficult for me to wish you the good luck of 
breaking the record when, in order to do 


that, you would have to beat the Washing- 
ton Caps again. [Laughter] And there are 
two representatives of the Caps here with 
us. 

But I do want to congratulate all of you 
on that and express my appreciation for 
your coming here to be congratulated. And 
would you please convey those congratula- 
tions, also, to your teammates, because I 
know they’re not all here. But we’re de- 
lighted to have you here as our guests. 
Sorry that we haven’t got ice. [Laughter] 

Team member. We've had _ enough. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Torrey. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the team, I'd like to give you this rug that 
was handmade by an Eskimo woman in 
Canada and given to the team. 

The President. Made by an Eskimo 
woman in Canada? 

Mr. Torrey. Yes. 

The President. 
delighted. 

Mr. Torrey. We'd like to have you show 
that prominently, particularly when your 
friend Sonny Werblin comes to visit you. 
[Laughter] We want to be sure he sees this. 
[Laughter] 

The President. As a matter of fact, I'll just 
ask him to sit down with me on the rug— 
[laughter|—and we'll talk things over. 

Mr. Torrey. Thank you very much. 

The President. All right. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Torrey. My pleasure. 

The President. I’m pleased to have it. 

Mr. Smith. [Presenting the President with 
an autographed hockey stick:] Here’s a little 
something from our teammates that I want 
to give you. And they say, if you have any 
trouble with Congress, feel free to use it on 
them. [Laughter] 

The President. There are some here who 
are on the way to a vote, and I hope that 
they’re going to vote right. [Laughter] 

And I understand that you’re the one 
who has the motto, being the goalie, that 
“The puck stops here.” [Laughter] 

Mr. Smith. Well, sometimes, not all the 
time. 

The President. [Laughing] | accept this, 
but I'll remind you of something. Maybe 
you already know that years ago, when 
Notre Dame’s football teams were really at 


Handmade. Hey, I’m 
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the top of the list all the time under the 
great Knute Rockne, there was a Carnegie 
investigation as to the over-emphasis on 
athletics. And at one of the hearings where 
Rockne was defending football, one of the 
professors on the commission asked him if it 
was necessary to have and make so impor- 
tant a game so violent as football. And 
Rockne asked him what he would suggest. 
And the professor said, “Well, what about 
hockey?” [Laughter] And Rockne said that 
he had once suggested that at Notre Dame, 
but the president of Notre Dame said that 
“Notre Dame would never adopt a game 
that put a club in the hands of an Irish- 
man.” [Laughter] 

And you have done so—{/aughter|—right 
now. 

Well, I thank you all again. And congratu- 
lations. It’s wonderful to have you here. 
Thank you very much. 

And to those Congressmen 

Reporter. Are you going to win the vote 
on MX? 

The President. Hopeful. 

Q. Are you going to come talk to us after- 
wards? 

The President. Well, I don’t know. We'll 
have to see what takes place. You know, I 
have to look at the schedule. 

Q. If you win, you will; if you lose, you 
won't? [Laughter] 

The President. 1 just want to know that 
all the Congressmen who are here are hur- 
rying back, because I understand that the 
vote is due, very quickly now. 

Q. Shoot the puck. 

The President. What? 

Q. You wouldn’t turn down our invitation 
to come talk to us, would you, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The President. If I can choose the sub- 
jects, no. [Laughter] 

Q. Shoot the puck. 

The President. I'm the goalie. The puck 
stops here. [Laughter] 

Reporters. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:39 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. Bill 
Torrey is the team’s general manager, and 
Bill Smith is the goaitender for the Island- 
ers. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Lee Verstandig as Assistant 
to the President for Intergovernmental 
Affairs. May 24, 1983 





The President has announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Lee Verstandig as Assistant 
to the President for Intergovernmental Af- 
fairs. He will succeed Richard S. William- 
son. 

Dr. Verstandig has served as Acting Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency since March 1983. Previously 
he was Acting Assistant Administrator of 
the EPA for Legislation. He was Assistant 
Secretary for Governmental Affairs at the 
Department of Transportation in 1981- 
1983, where he directed the Department’s 
activities in its relations with Congress, 
State and local governments, and special 
and public interest groups. The Assistant 
Secretary for Governmental Affairs also di- 
rects the Department’s technology and 
planning assistance efforts. 

He was administrative assistant and legis- 
lative director to Senator John H. Chafee in 
1977-1981; associate dean of academic af- 
fairs and dean of political affairs for special 
studies at Brown University in 1970-1977; 
professor of history and political science at 
Roger Williams College in 1963-1970, and 
served as its department chairman in 1965- 
1967. 

Dr. Verstandig earned degrees from 
Franklin and Marshall College, the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, and Brown University. 
He has authored numerous articles and 
books on government, political history, edu- 
cation, and public policy. He was born Sep- 
tember 11, 1937, in Memphis, Tenn., and 
resides in Washington, D.C. 


Funding for the MX Missile 





Statement on House of Representatives 
Approval of the Funding. May 24, 1983 





I am deeply grateful to the Members of 
both parties in the House who joined to- 
gether today to take a wise, courageous step 
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forward for America. This bipartisan vote in 
support of recommendations by the Scow- 
croft Commission sends an important signal 
to the world: Americans are uniting in a 
common search to protect our security, 
reduce the level of nuclear weapons, and 
strengthen the peace. 

We now look to the Senate to send this 
same message by supporting the resolution 
the House passed today. The challenge 
before us remains great, and I will continue 
to consult and work closely with Members 
of the Congress on both sides of the aisle. 


Commission on Civil Rights 





Nomination of Three Members. 
May 25, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Commission on Civil 
Rights: 


John H. Bunzel, formerly president of San Jose 
State University in San Jose, Calif., is currently 
serving as senior research fellow at the Hoover 
Institution at Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif. A long-time supporter of civil rights, Dr. 
Bunzel was honored in 1974 by the board of 
supervisors of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco when he was awarded a certificate of 
merit for “unswerving devotion to the highest 
ideals of brotherhood and service to mankind 
and dedicated efforts looking to the elimination 
of racial and religious bigotry and discrimina- 
tion.” Dr. Bunzel earned his undergraduate 
degree from Princeton University (A.B., 1948), 
his masters degree from Columbia University 
in 1949, and his Ph. D. from the University of 
California at Berkeley in 1954. He resides in 
Belmont, Calif. He was born April 15, 1924, in 
New York City. Dr. Bunzel is a Democrat and 
will succeed Blandina Cardenas Ramirez. 

Morris B. Abram is currently a partner with the 
law firm of Paul Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton and 
Garrison in New York City. In 1968-1970, Mr. 
Abram served as president of Brandeis Univer- 
sity. Mr. Abram has been long involved in civil 
rights activities. In 1946 Mr. Abram was a 
member of the American prosecutorial staff at 
the International Military Tribunal in Nurem- 
burg, Germany. In 1962-1964, he served as a 
member of the U.N. Subcommittee on the Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of Mi- 
norities by appointment of President Kennedy. 


Between 1963 and 1968, he served as presi- 
dent of the American Jewish Committee. In 
1965-1968, he served as U.N. Representative 
to the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights. In 1970-1979, he also served as chair- 
man of the United Negro College Fund. Since 
1961 he served as a member of the executive 
committee of the Lawyers’ Committee for 
Civil Rights Under Law. He graduated from 
the University of Georgia (B.A., 1938) and the 
University of Chicago (J.D., 1940). He was a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford University (B.A., 
1948; M.A., 1953). He resides in New York 
City. He was born June 19, 1918, in Fitzgerald, 
Ga. Mr. Abram is a Democrat and will succeed 
Mary Frances Berry. 


Robert A. Destro is currently serving as assistant 
professor of law at the Columbus School of 
Law, Catholic University of America, where he 
teaches, among other courses, constitutional 
law, church-state relations, and legal ethics. In 
1977-1982, he served as general counsel for 
the Catholic League for Religious and Civil 
Rights in Milwaukee, Wis. While at the Catho- 
lic League, Mr. Destro developed a legal serv- 
ices department for a nationwide civil rights 
practice. In 1978-1982, Mr. Destro also served 
as adjunct associate professor of law at Mar- 
quette University School of Law. In 1975-1977, 
he served as an associate attorney with the law 
firm of Squire, Sanders & Dempsey. He gradu- 
ated from Miami University (A.B., 1972) and 
Boalt Hall School of Law (J.D., 1975). He is 
married and resides in Arlington, Va. He was 
born September 6, 1950. Mr. Destro is a 
Democrat and will succeed Murray Saltzman. 


Commission on Civil Rights 





Nomination of Linda Chavez To Be Staff 
Director. May 25, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Linda Chavez to be Staff 
Director for the Commission on Civil 
Rights. This position is currently vacant. 

Ms. Chavez currently serves as assistant 
to the president of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, Washington, 
D.C. She also serves as editor of the Ameri- 
can Educator. During 1981 she acted as a 
consultant to ACTION in Washington, D.C. 
Previously she served as a member of the 
professional staff of the Civil and Constitu- 
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tional Rights Subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

She graduated from the University of 
Colorado (B.A., 1970). She has done gradu- 
ate work and taught at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. She is married, 
has three children, and resides in Washing- 
ton, D.C. She was born June 17, 1947, in 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Missing Children Day, 1983 


Proclamation 5064. May 25, 1983 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year hundreds of thousands of 
American families are confronted with a 
unique tragedy—a missing child. While 
most of these children return home safely, 
far too many are exposed to serious danger 
and exploitation. Often the child’s fate is 
never known. During the child’s disappear- 
ance, the family faces an ordeal of imagined 
horrors and unknown consequences. Find- 
ing and safely returning these children to 
their homes has become a national prob- 
lem. 

Our children are the Nation’s most valua- 
ble and most vulnerable asset. They are our 
link to the future, our hope for a better life. 
Their protection and safety must be one of 
our highest priorities. 

The striking mobility of our society has 
created special difficulties for the law en- 
forcement agencies that must deal with 
crimes involving children. The solution to 
this problem demands the attention and co- 
operation of all our law enforcement agen- 
cies, city, State, and local. 

The date of May 25 has particular signifi- 
cance in the cause of missing children. On 
that day in 1979, six year old Etan Patz 
disappeared from his home in New York 
City. Unfortunately, Etan has never been 
found. His brave parents have fought to in- 
crease our awareness of this tragedy and to 
improve the agencies that work to solve this 
unique type of crime. 
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As a Nation and as individuals, we all 
have a responsibility to direct our resources 
and our efforts to this worthy goal. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 25, 1983 as Missing 
Children Day. I urge officials at all levels of 
government to take decisive action to 
ensure the safety and protection of the chil- 
dren in their respective jurisdictions, and | 
urge all our law enforcement agencies to 
take particular notice of the danger that 
threatens any child who has lost his or her 
home. I urge every American family to take 
the proper precautions to protect their chil- 
dren. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fifth day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:54 a.m., May 25, 1983] 


20th Anniversary of the Organization of 
African Unity 


Message to Chairman Daniel T. arap Moi. 
May 25, 1983 

On the occasion of the Twentieth Anni- 
versary of the Organization of African 
Unity, it is both a pleasure and an honor for 
me to express the congratulations and good 
wishes of the people of the United States to 
you as Chairman of the OAU and to the 
member nations of the organization. The 
United States shares with the OAU its ob- 
jectives of “freedom, equality, justice and 
dignity for all African peoples.” 

We also support the fundamental princi- 
ples of the OAU, embodied in Article III of 
your charter: sovereign equality of all 
member states; non-interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of states; territorial integrity; 
peaceful settlement of disputes; condemna- 
tion of political assassination and subversion; 
dedication to the total emancipation of still 
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dependent African territories; and genuine 
nonalignment. We believe the OAU has 
made a positive contribution to stability and 
progress in Africa over the past twenty 
years, and that it has the potential for even 
greater accomplishments in the years to 
come. 

The United States remains supportive of 
African efforts to seek a cessation of conflict 
and violence, as well as efforts aimed at 
meaningful economic progress. And we 
firmly agree that African problems can best 
be solved by African solutions. We applaud 
when your Organization moves forward to 
meet serious challenges on the African Con- 
tinent, as was demonstrated by the OAU’s 
peace-keeping force in Chad. 

The OAU has experienced a difficult 
twentieth year, perhaps the most difficult 
year in its history. We are confident, how- 
ever, as most OAU member states must be, 
that the Organization can and will continue 
to provide the unique forum for continental 
cooperation. We wish the OAU well on this 
important day marking the Organization’s 
first two decades, and we wish it well in all 
the years ahead. 


Ronald Reagan 


White House Fellows 





Appointment of the 1983-84 Class. 
May 25, 1983 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointments of the 1983-1984 White House 
Fellows. This is the 19th class of Fellows 
since the program began in 1964. 

The 13 Fellows were chosen from among 
1,112 applicants and screened by 11 region- 
al panels. The President’s Commission on 
White House Fellowships, chaired by Vice 
Adm. James B. Stockdale, USN (Ret.), inter- 
viewed the 34 national finalists before rec- 
ommending the 13 persons to the Presi- 
dent. Their year of Government service will 
begin September 1, 1983. 

The 1983-1984 White House Feilows are: 
David L. Bere, 30, of Chicago, Ill.; brand man- 

ager, children’s cereals, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 

cago; 


Elaine E. Chao, 30, of Harrison, N.Y.; lending 
officer, ship financing department, Citibank, 
N.A., New York City; 

Craig P. Coy, 33, of Arlington, Va.; lieutenant 
commander, United States Coast Guard, stu- 
dent, Harvard Business School, Cambridge, 
Mass.; 

Muliufi F. Hannemann, 28, of Honolulu, Hawaii; 
administrative assistant to the Governor, State 
of Hawaii; 

W. Stephen Harty, 31, of Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.; account executive, Ogilvy & Mather Ad- 
vertising, New York City; 

James R. Kearl, 36, of Provo, Utah; associate pro- 
fessor of economics and law, Brigham Young 
University, and research associate, National 
Bureau of Economic Research; 

Joseph R. Lupica, 28, of West Hartford, Conn.; 
trial attorney, Pepe & Hazard, Hartford; 

James W. Muller, 30, of Anchorage, Alaska; as- 
sistant professor of political science, College of 
Arts and Sciences, University of Alaska; 

David A. Neuman, 22, of Los Angeles, Calif.; 
student, communication studies department, 
and student regent, University of California, 
Los Angeles; 

Travis Wood Parker, Jr., 34, of Charleston, S.C.; 
lieutenant commander, United States Navy, ex- 
ecutive officer, U.S.S. Moosbrugger, 

George H. Selden, Jr., 36, of Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans.; major, United States Army, student, 
Army Command and General Staff College, 
Fort Leavenworth; 

Kenneth O. Simon, 29, of Mobile, Ala.; attorney, 
Nettles, Barker & Janecky; Mobile; 

Oren E. Whyche, 33, of Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
manager of banking relations, R. J. Reynold 
Industries, Inc., Winston-Salem. 

Fellows serve for 1 year as special assist- 
ants to the Vice President, members of the 
Cabinet, and the President’s principal staff. 
In addition to the work assignment, the Fel- 
lowship includes an educational program 
which parallels and broadens the unique ex- 
perience of working at the highest levels of 
the Federal Government. 

The program is open to U.S. citizens in 
the early stages of their careers and from all 
occupations and professions. Federal Gov- 
ernment employees are not eligible, with 
the exception of career Armed Forces per- 
sonnel. 

Leadership, intellectual and professional 
ability, and commitment to community and 
nation are the broad criteria employed in 
the selection of Fellows. 
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Applications for the 1984-1985 program 
will be available in July from the President’s 
Commission on White House Fellowships, 
712 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D.C. 
20503. 


National Safe Boating Week, 1983 





Proclamation 5065. May 25, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

Americans increasingly look to the water 
for recreation and relaxation, and this year 
approximately one-quarter of them will 
enjoy boating in one of its many and varied 
forms. 

It is of paramount importance that those 
involved in recreational boating recognize 
that observance of proper safety practices is 
essential to the enjoyment of boating. In 
order to protect their families and friends, 
all persons who use our waters should be 
courteous and well-versed in safety rules 
and the techniques of safe boating oper- 
ation. 

Since learning the fundamentals of safe 
boating adds to the pleasure of boating, par- 
ticipants should take advantage of the many 
boating courses offered by Federal and 
State agencies and private organizations. 

In addition, all persons should wear a per- 
sonal flotation device while on the water. 
Seventy-five percent of those who died in 
boating accidents last year might have been 
saved had they worn these devices. 

In recognition of the need for boating 
safety, the Congress enacted the joint reso- 
lution of June 4, 1958 (36 U.S.C. 161) as 
amended, requesting that the President 
proclaim annually a National Safe Boating 
Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning June 
5, 1983, as National Safe Boating Week. 

I also invite the Governors of the States, 
Puerto Rico, the Northern Mariana Islands, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American 
Samoa, and the Mayor of the District of 
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Columbia to provide for the observance of 
this week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 25th. day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:36 a.m., May 26, 1983) 


National Voluntary Service Advisory 
Council 





Appointment of James Webb as a Member. 
May 25, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint James Webb to be a 
member of the National Voluntary Service 
Advisory Council. This is a new position. 

Mr. Webb is a writer. He was assistant 
minority counsel to the House Committee 
on Veterans Affairs in the U.S. Congress in 
1977-1978. In 1979 he became the first vis- 
iting writer at the United States Naval 
Academy. He returned to the Congress in 
1979 to become the chief minority counsel 
for the Veterans Affairs Committee. Since 
1981 he has been a full-time writer. 

He graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1968. Mr. Webb re- 
ceived a degree from the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center in 1975. He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Arlington, 
Va. He was born February 9, 1946, in St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


Farm Credit Administration 





Nomination of Joseph Alison Kyser Te Be a 
Member of the Federal Farm Credit Board. 
May 25, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Joseph Alison Kyser to be 
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a member of the Federal Farm Credit 
Board, Farm Credit Administration, for a 
term expiring March 31, 1989. He would 
succeed Lawrence Owen Cooper, Sr. 

Mr. Kyser owns and operates a farm in 
Greensboro, Ala. He has been president of 
the Greensboro Farmers Cooperative since 
1973. He is director and past chairman of 
the Federal Land Bank Association of De- 
mopolis. He is a member of the National 
Uattlemen’s Association and the Tri-County 
Cooperative. 

He graduated from Auburn University 
with a bachelor of science degree in agri- 
culture. He is married, has four children, 
and resides in Greensboro, Ala. He was 
born June 7, 1913, in Minter, Ala. 


Funding for the MX Missile 





Statement on Senate Approval of the 
Funding. May 25, 1983 





I salute Republican and Democratic 
Members of the House and Senate who 
have made a decisive, historic contribution 
to our nation’s security. Thanks to them, 
America is blessed with a new bipartisan 
unity that can make us both stronger and 
safer than before. 

As we prepare to leave for Williamsburg 
and confer with other leaders of the free 
world, I can think of no more welcome 
message to give them than the one Con- 
gress has just given me: Back-to-back votes 
of confidence in the recommendations of 
the Scowcroft commission to modernize 
our strategic forces and carry us forward on 
the road to genuine arms reductions. 

In coming weeks, the Members of the 
Congress will be asked to reaffirm their 
votes of yesterday and today. I pledge to 
them my full cooperation and consultation. 
I also pledge to continue working closely 
with the Congress in pursuit of a reduction 
of nuclear arsenals. 

We understand the task ahead. We have 
demonstrated our unity and courage. We 
have reason to hope for a more secure and 
peaceful future. My fondest wish is for the 
eventual elimination of nuclear weapons. In 
this spirit, I urge the Soviets to join us at 


Geneva in taking that first giant step—an 
equitable and verifiable agreement that 
substantially reduces the level of nuclear ar- 
senals on both sides. 

The time for progress in negotiations is 
now. The citizens of the world want noth- 
ing more, and they deserve nothing less. 


United States Ambassador to Sudan 





Nomination of Hume Alexander Horan. 
May 26, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Hume Alexander Horan, a 
career member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, Class of Minister-Counselor, as Ambas- 
sador to the Democratic Republic of the 
Sudan. He would succeed C. William 
Kontos. 

Since 1980 Mr. Horan has been Ambassa- 
dor to the United Republic of Cameroon 
and served concurrently as Ambassador to 
the Republic of Equatorial Guinea in 1980- 
81. Previously he was Senior Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Consular Affairs 
in 1978-80; member of the Executive Semi- 
nar in National and International Affairs at 
the Foreign Service Institute in 1977-78; 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Jidda in 1972- 
77; political officer in Amman in 1970-71; 
desk officer for Libya in 1967-69; and per- 
sonnel officer in the Bureau of African Af- 
fairs in 1966-67. 

Mr. Horan served in the United States 
Army in 1954-56. He graduated from Har- 
vard University (A.B., 1958; A.M., 1963). He 
was born August 13, 1934, in Washington, 
D.C. He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Cranford, N_J. 


Williamsburg Economic Summit 





Interview With Six Foreign Television 
Journalists. May 26, 1983 





Mr. Schlesinger. My name is Joe Schles- 
inger. We’re in the East Room of the White 
House with President Reagan to talk about 
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some of the subjects that will be coming up 
at Williamsburg. There are six of us here, 
television journalists from networks in the 
six countries whose leaders will be meeting 
with the American President. 

I am from the CBC in Canada. From 
Japan, we have Yoshiki Hidaka of NHK. 
From Italy, Sergio Telmon of RAI. Christine 
Ockrent is from Antenne 2 in France; Fritz 
Pleitgen, from ARD in West Germany. And 
John Suchet from Britain’s ITN. 


Economic Issues 


Mr. President, since this is, after all, an 
economic summit, let’s start with the econo- 
my. There’s good news there; the economy 
is picking up. But if the leaders whom you'll 
be dealing with have one thing in common, 
it’s that they’re worried about the size of 
the budget deficits that your administration 
is running up. They’re afraid that it will 
abort the recovery. What is your reaction, 
sir, to this, especially since you're an old foe 
of deficit financing? 

The President. Yes, | am. And I think 
about half of our deficit is due to the reces- 
sion, which, as we know, is worldwide, and 
the other half, I think, is structural. This is 
the thing we’ve been trying to deal with 
with the Congress, regarding reductions in 
spending. But the main way that we can 
handle the deficit, I think, is the program 
that we have underway right now, and that 
is to restore the economy. There’s a limit to 
how much you can achieve in reducing 
spending. There’s a limit to how much you 
could achieve if you try to do it with taxes, 
in addition to which you're threatening, 
then, the recovery by removing the incen- 
tives that I think have brought about the 
start of the recovery. 

The answer does lie in economic growth. 
If we, for example, could for the next few 
years—if we were 1 percentage point 
higher than our estimate in the growth of 
the economy, it would reduce the deficit by 
a hundred billion dollars a few years from 
now. So, we’re proceeding. And we think 
that our program is right, because we start- 
ed with interest rates that were more than 
twice as high as they are now. We started 
with an inflation rate that was more than 
three times as great as we've brought it 
down to. And, of course, it is the inflation 
which contributes to the high interest rate. 


A lender has to get back the depreciated 
value of his money, plus real interest earn- 
ings on it. 

As a matter of fact, the last several 
months, our inflation rate has been running 
at less than half of 1 percent. So, we think 
that our program is working. And we have 
a plan that I submitted to the Congress 
with regard to our budget and contingency 
taxes for the out-years—once we have es- 
tablished the recovery as definite—that we 
would be willing to assume, which would 
lead to a declining pattern of deficits in the 
out-years and, down the line, a balanced 
budget. 

Mr. Schlesinger. But to follow up, sir, 
right now the way the deficits are struc- 
tured, they may soak up as much as 70 
percent of all the net savings in the United 
States. In other words, $7 out of $10, in- 
stead of going into the investments that 
you're talking about, to create jobs, are 
going to go to service that deficit. 

The President. On the other hand, maybe 
not that much, because we have—with the 
tax programs that we’ve put into effect—we 
have seen an increase in the percentage of 
personal savings of billions of dollars that 
over these same next few years, I think, are 
being underestimated as to what they will 
contribute to the pool of capital that is 
available for investment. 


East-West Relations 


Mr. Hidaka. Mr. President, I'd like to ask 
you about East-West relations, sir. Your gov- 
ernment is taking much stricter anti-Soviet 
line compared to other allies. And recent 
news reports said you are not going to meet 
Mr. Andropov this year. My question is, 
how do you plan to present this problem to 
the leaders at the summit? 

The President. Well, first of all, there 
seems to be a misperception that we’re in- 
terested in some kind of a trade war with 
the Soviet Union, and we’re not at all. The 
very fact that we have told the Soviets that 
we're willing to sit down and negotiate a 
long-term grain agreement is evidence of 
that. 

But what we are concerned about is the 
Soviet expansionism, and particularly when 
it comes into the Western Hemisphere. 
There have been several Soviet vessels, re- 
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cently, unloading weaponry in Nicaragua 
and for the use in the effort to overthrow 
the Government of Salvador. We don’t look 
upon those as friendly acts. 

But the East-West trade—I think we and 
our allies are in very much agreement on 
that. There have been constant consulta- 
tions in the year since the Versailles summit 
in which we have come to agreements on 
the trade that we don’t want to extend to 
the Soviet Union—is high technology that 
can contribute to their further military 
buildup. And, as I say, we’re in great agree- 
ment on things of that kind. 

We don’t believe that while they’re de- 
voting so much of their resource to this 
military buildup that we should engage in 
trade in which we, in a sense, subsidize our 
exports to the Soviet Union, or give them 
favored treatment with regard to low inter- 
est rates on long-time credit, and so forth. 
On the other hand, selling to them and 
their having to put out cash as the rest of us 
do in order to buy is going to take that 
much money away from their ability to add 
to their military forces. 

Mr. Hidaka. 1 understand, but don’t you 
expect that your not meeting with Andro- 
pov this year makes much more difficult for 
you to convince other leaders to follow your 
lead on this matter? 

The President. No. We have contact with 
the Soviet Union and communication with 
them at several levels and channels, all the 
way to the top. There’s been no evidence 
on Mr. Andropov’s part that he is ready for 
such a meeting. He is engaged, as anyone 
would be in his position, in settling himself 
into his new position. 

And I think just to have a summit meet- 
ing—which might raise the hopes of people 
all over the world—simply to get acquaint- 
ed, and then nothing positive comes from 
it, makes no sense. It’s been tried before 
and with sad results for our own country 
and for the world. I am perfectly willing to 
meet with him when there is an agenda 
and when there are legitimate issues that 
could be resolved to the benefit of all of us, 
worldwide. 


Economic Issues 


Mr. Telmon. Mr. President, the scenario 
for recovery is not uniform at all. The 
American engine is going strong. The Ital- 


ian economy is not moving yet. Do you 
expect the recovery will benefit all our na- 
tions? 

The President. Yes, I think it will. I do 
believe that—well, believe, I’ve been told 
by leaders of our allied states—that recov- 
ery must begin in the United States. Evi- 
dently, we are that much of a factor in 
world commerce. And they are pleased to 
see it beginning here and believe that it is 
aiding their own recovery. 

For example, the United States will be 
importing to such an extent that we'll have 
a $55-60 billion trade imbalance, that we 
will be buying that much more than we’re 
selling, which should be of benefit to our 
trading allies. 

Mr. Telmon. There are less optimistic 
forecasts—of a short recovery. Do you plan 
to coordinate at Williamsburg with the 
other leaders all the necessary measures to 
remove the obstacles to a strong recovery? 

The President. This will be one of. the 
principal subjects at Williamsburg, at the 
summit meeting, discussing how we can 
bring convergence of policies together, be- 
cause all of us need a long-term recovery, 
and that’s what our plan is aimed at—not 
the what I call “quick fix” that has been 
tried in the past, since World War II, and 
each time has only been temporary and re- 
sults in a worse recession a few years later. 
And I think this means all of us doing a job 
together to reduce inflation worldwide. 

We have been through the longest period 
of worldwide, sustained inflation in history. 
And it has been worldwide. And I think the 
very fact of our success in bringing inflation 
down as rapidly as we have is going to be 
helpful in the other countries, as well. And 
as long as we can stay on that path, not of 
quick fixes, but all of us seeking long-term, 
solid economic recovery—sadly enough, the 
last thing ever to recover from a recession 
is in the unemployment situation. But even 
there, there are beginning signs. And that is 
the ultimate goal of all of us—is to put our 
people back to work. 

Ms. Ockrent. Mr. President, you have re- 
peatedly stated that France is your best 
ally, at least on defense issues. Why then 
respond with indifference or benign neglect 
to French and European alarm over the 
rise of the dollar and the interest rates? 
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Isn’t it time the United States realized they 
cannot pretend to political leadership of the 
West if they do ignore their economic re- 
sponsibilities? 

The President. Well, we're not ignoring 
our economic responsibilities. We didn’t ask 
for the strong dollar. The strong dollar 
came about because of our success, so far, in 
reducing inflation in our country in com- 
parison to the decline in inflation in other 
countries. 

But the figure that I just used a moment 
ago, the fact that we will have a $55 billion 
to $60 billion imbalance in trade this year, 
is an indication of the penalty that we 
suffer from a strong dollar. It makes our 
exports higher priced and, therefore, not as 
desirable. And it also is beneficial to the 
other countries that are selling to us. 

But we'd like to have a better trade bal- 
ance. But I think the relationship between 
the currencies must be resolved by this 
general recovery and by more stability and 
more closeness as to inflation rates world- 
wide. 

Ms. Ockrent. Do you believe you are 
going to have a direct confrontation over 
these issues with President Mitterrand at 
Williamsburg? 

The President. No, I don’t really expect 
confrontation there. I think that all of us— 
I've been in communication with each one 
of the leaders, individually, and our people 
have been meeting at the ministerial level 
in IEA, in the energy situation, in OECD. 

We're pretty much all agreed upon our 
participation in the international funding 
groups such as the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank, and so forth. And I 
think we honestly are going to come to- 
gether in an effort to find ways that we can 
have that convergence I mentioned, where 
we can try to go forward together in the 
policies that we’re following to get over in- 
flation. 

If one country is going to practice great 
inflation, their dollar is going to be weak. 
And currencies are going to be stabilized 
when we conquer inflation. 


Defense Issues 


Mr. Pleitgen. Regarding the INF talks, in 
Germany there’s a growing concern that 
the United States is not negotiating serious- 
ly enough. Among the critics is our former 
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Chancellor, Helmut Schmidt. What can you 
tell the Germans in this regard? And why 
can’t you accept the Nitze-Kvitsinskiy out- 
line limiting the West to 75 cruise missiles 
and reducing the Soviet SS—20’s, also, to 75? 
In our country, a lot of people think we 
could have lived with this. 

The President. | don’t think they quite 
understand what the situation would be. In- 
cidentally, we have been in full consultation 
with the leaders of all of your countries on 
the INF negotiations and will do nothing 
without consulting first with them. This has 
been one of the great steps forward that I 
think we’ve made in these last 2 years. And 
I’ve had the gratitude expressed by your 
leaders for the fact that we are in this close 
contact on all these major issues. 

I don’t know that the walk in the woods 
would have been acceptable even to the 
Soviet Union with its proposal. But let me 
point out something. The SS—20 has three 
warheads each, so it would be three times 
75. It also, once the button is pushed, ar- 
rives at the target in about 5 to 7 minutes. 
The cruise missile is an in-flight vehicle that 
would be in the air, you might say, in a 
matter of hours and is, therefore, subject to 
the same kind of conventional defensive 
weaponry—anti-aircraft type weaponry, 
picked up on radar and aimed by radar and 
so forth—that an airplane would be. 

It wasn’t very much of a deterrent. And 
what we’re seeking is not a counterweapon 
that we want to use against the Soviet 
Union. We’re seeking a deterrent. The clos- 
est thing is the Pershing II missile, which 
the allied countries asked for. You know, 
this isn’t something we volunteered. And 
they asked for it as the Soviets continued to 
build these intermediate-range weapons 
aimed at the Western European target. 

And let me point out again that the 
Soviet Union, during all these negotia- 
tions—when the late Mr. Brezhnev said 
that they had achieved parity with us, now, 
we had nothing, and when I say we, I mean 
NATO forces on the Western front, to 
match their weapons—but they continued 
to build. And they have added several hun- 
dred more warheads during the time, the 
brief time of these negotiations. Today 
they’ve got over 1,300 of those warheads 
targeted on Europe. 
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I believe that deploying on schedule, 
when the time comes later this fall, this 
winter, that the schedule calls for in the 
deploying of our weapons, will be the thing 
that will bring the Soviets legitimately into 
negotiations. Right now they seem, with 
their propaganda, to have pinned their 
hopes on preventing our deployment. But 
any proposal they make is one in which 
they still have a monopoly, and they view 
us as having nothing on our side. 

I think once they see that we and our 
allies are determined to go forward with 
the deployment of these weapons, then I 
think they might meet us in legitimate ne- 
gotiation. They will probably—this will be 
for a reduction in the numbers of those 
weapons, such as we have proposed in what 
we call an interim solution. I would hope 
that as we advance on that, that they would 
see the value of total elimination, zero on 
both sides, which is what we originally pro- 
posed, and leave Europe free of those 
weapons which could almost instantly 
target the other countries. 

Mr. Pleitgen. 1 agree. But if the INF talks 
fail, what kind of a—what gain of security 
have we then, when we have got 572 
American new missiles but are targeted by 
1,500 Soviet SS-20 warheads? Could it be a 
combination of both talks, INF and START, 
a way out of this deadlock? 

The President. Oh, this is what we hope 
very much. But in the meantime, what we 
and the allies must maintain is a deterrent. 
I don’t think that any one of us ever con- 
templates a first strike or making war, and 
we don’t want the other side to have a first 
strike or make war. Therefore, what we 
must maintain is not necessarily superiority, 
but enough force in which the result of a 
first strike would result in unacceptable 
damage to the Soviet Union and its allies. 

This is the deterrent. And so far, the de- 
terrent has worked now for almost 40 years 
that there has been peace in Europe. And 
this is what we’re seeking. I think it would 
be destabilizing if we ourselves sought what 
they might look at as giving us the potential 
for a first strike, and there’s no point in us 
doing that. All we need is enough that they 
have to weigh the consequences to them- 
selves, regardless of what damage they 
would do to us. 


Mr. Suchet. Mr. President, a major issue 
in the British general election is the basing 
of American cruise missiles in Britain. Mrs. 
Thatcher has said in Parliament that she has 
received an explanation from you as to who 
will be in control of firing these missiles, 
but you, as yet, have said nothing publicly. 
Would you tell the British people now who 
is ultimately in control of firing these mis- 
siles, you or Mrs. Thatcher? 

The President. Well, let me say that we 
will—I don’t think either one of us will do 
anything independent of the other. This 
constitutes a sort of veto power, doesn’t it? 
But we have an understanding about this 
and would never act unilaterally with any 
of our allies on this. 

Mr. Suchet. | think the British people are 
very concerned about the basing of these 
missiles in their own country. Perhaps they 
deserve to be all the more so, since you 
seem reluctant to say that the power to fire 
them does not rest with you. 

The President. Well, they can rest as- 
sured. But my reluctance to say anything is 
based on the fact that we get dangerously 
into the area of telling others not friendly 
to us what our policies might be. And I 
don’t think we should do that. 

Mr. Schlesinger. Mr. President, some of 
the opposition to your defense policies, 
whether it be the stationing of Pershing II’s 
in Europe or the testing of cruise missiles in 
Canada, stems not so much from what 
you're doing as much as what you’re saying. 
There is a perception out there among 
many people when they hear you talking 
about the immorality of the Soviet system, 
about the Russians lying, that you’re bent 
more on a crusade than pure defense, that 
you're too warlike. 

The other day, Prime Minister Trudeau, 
in defending the testing of cruise missiles in 
Canada against considerable opposition, said 
that you and some of the people around 
you have, as he put it, given some justifica- 
tion for fears that you cannot be trusted to 
look for peace. 

Now, how do you react to such charges? 
And, incidentally, did Pierre Trudeau ever 
talk about these fears to you personally? 

The President. No, and—well, he talked 
about that particular interview and suggest- 
ed to me that it did not correctly represent 
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his views. Sometimes words can be taken 
out of context. I have called him to thank 
him for the open letter to all the Canadian 
people that he delivered to all the press of 
Canada in which there it is, with nothing 
out of context, and you can see how he 
feels. 

I know that there’s been an effort to ex- 
press doubt as to whether I really mean it 
about arms reductions. Let me assure all of 
your audiences right now, I campaigned 
over and over again saying that I would 
stay in negotiations as long as it took to 
arrive at a real, legitimate reduction of 
these nuclear strategic weapons; that I be- 
lieve this is the only future for the world. I 
not only believe that, but I would like to 
think that if we can get the Soviet Union to 
start with us down that road of reductions, 
they then might see the common sense in 
going all the way. 

I cannot conceive of the world going on 
endlessly, future generations, with these 
horrible weapons poised and aimed at each 
other. The risk is too great. And their total 
elimination should be the goal of all of us. 
And I will persist in this and try for this 
with every means at my disposal. And I 
believe in it with all my heart. 

So, I can’t at the same time ignore, nor 
should the civilized world ignore the con- 
duct of a country that today is bombing 
helpless women and children, is using 
chemical warfare, places like Kampuchea 
and Afghanistan. I don’t think that we can 
remain silent, as too many of us in the 
world did when Hitler was coming to 
power, in the face of this kind of conduct. I 
don’t know whether your television net- 
works carried the program that we saw one 
day of Soviet soldiers being interviewed in 
Afghanistan, soldiers that have deserted and 
gone over to the Afghan side. And in every 
instance, when they were asked why they 
deserted, they said, “Because we were or- 
dered to kill women and children.” 

And if I speak frankly about those things, 
it’s because I believe that we in the West- 
ern World, in the free world, must make it 
clear that, yes, we want peace and, yes, 
we're willing to sit down and work out 
agreements with the Soviet Union, but we 
want them to know that we’re not going to 
forsake our principles that are based on a 
love of humanity in order to achieve this. 
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Trade Issues 


Mr. Hidaka. | ask you about trade now. 
You have said you’re going to veto the local 
content bill even if it passed the Congress. 
How do you think about, personally, to ex- 
clude a Japanese or a foreign-made auto- 
mobile out of the United States? 

The President. Now, did I understand 
correctly—— 

Mr. Hidaka. Local content bill. 

The President. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hidaka. You said you're going to 
veto even if it passed the Congress. 

The President. Yes, | think they would be 
counterproductive. 

Mr. Hidaka. 1 would like to ask your per- 
sonal feeling about excluding Japanese auto- 
mobiles or foreign-made automobiles out of 
the United States. 

The President. No, | am opposed to. pro- 
tectionism. Protectionism is a two-way 
street. And I think our Congress knows that 
I am. And this will be one of the subjects at 
the summit. And I’ve been in close consul- 
tation with your Prime Minister Nakasone 
on this whole matter, and I appreciate very 
much his feeling and his approach to fair 
trade and free trade among nations. So, I 
will oppose any efforts here in our own 
country at unwarranted protectionism. We 
had that. 

I may be the only one old enough to 
remember the Great Depression. That, too, 
was worldwide and far greater and deeper 
than this recession has been. But at that 
time, a part of what kept it going and fed 
the fires of that Depression was protection- 
ism throughout the world and our own 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill which was passed 
at the beginning of that Great Depression. 
That is not the way to go. Open trade, fair 
trade, is what we must have. 


Lebanon 


Mr. Telmon. One word, Mr. President, 
the future of the peacekeeping forces in 
Lebanon? 

The President. The future of them? Well, 
I am hopeful that Syria, reluctant now, 
could be persuaded to do as the Israelis 
have agreed and leave, as they promised 
they would. The peacekeeping forces— 
yours, the French, our own—are there at 
the invitation of the Government of Leba- 
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non to help keep things stable while Leba- 
non, after all these several years of division 
and dispute, once again assume sovereignty 
over its own soil. And, therefore, my own 
feeling is we should be willing to maintain 
them there until the Government of Leba- 
non says they have things under control 
and no longer need them. 


El Salvador 


Ms. Ockrent. Mr. President, the first 
American military adviser has just been 
killed in Salvador. To you, is it a signal not 
to increase your military presence in that 
area or, on ‘he contrary, a reason to do so? 
And, if so, wy is it that American democra- 
cy in that part of the world always seems to 
support the extreme right? 

The President. Well, in this instance, 
pardon me, the reverse is true. There’s no 
question, the past history of El Salvador has 
been a history of military dictatorships, as 
has been true in so many of our neighbors 
to the south, but this is a government, now, 
elected by the people. They had elections 
last year. More than 80 percent of the 
people turned out to vote, and they voted 
for peace. They voted for this government 
and an end to the guerrilla activity which is 
backed and sponsored by Cuba, by the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua, and by the Soviet 
Union. 

Our help in that area has been three- 
quarters economic help to their attempts to 
bring about these democratic reforms, to 
one-fourth military help, and we shall con- 
tinue on that ground. 

This tragedy, this young man being mur- 
dered, follows reports that we’ve had that 
the guerrillas were going to move in with 
terrorist groups, and move in closer to the 
capital, and try to bring terrorist acts right 
to the very heart of the capital of El Salva- 
dor. It is not going to change our attitude 
about the necessity to continue both the 
economic and the military aid which we’re 
giving. 

The contrast is in Nicaragua, where a rev- 
olutionary government did overthrow a 
right-wing government. And our country—I 
wasn’t here then, but my predecessor did 
not lift a finger to help that right-wing gov- 
ernment; indeed, when the revolutionary 
government came into power, immediately 
offered financial and economic aid. But 


what happened in that revolution was— 
built, as it was, of a coalition of forces—they 
ousted the democratic forces. And the 
group that is in power now in Nicaragua is 
as totalitarian as any Communist country. 
And they are seeking—they are aiding the 
guerrillas that are trying to overthrow the 
democratic government of El Salvador. 

And the guerrillas that are fighting in 
Nicaragua are parts not of the government 
that was thrown out of power, they are for- 
merly allies in the revolution who are seek- 
ing to restore the original goals of the revo- 
lution which were democracy, elections. In- 
cidentally, El Salvador is going to have an- 
other election before this year is out to 
elect a President. So, we’re not supporting 
right-wing governments. 


East-West Trade 


Mr. Pleitgen. Mr. President, may I come 
back to the East-West trade? You recently 
said, “There is peace among the allies on 
this issue.” Now, the Germans want to 
pursue, as normal as possible, economic re- 
lations with the Soviet Union, including par- 
ticipation in the development of Siberia. 
One matter under consideration, for exam- 
ple, is a multibillion coal liquefaction 
project. Does the “peace among the allies” 
cover such ventures? 

The President. Well, | know that in the 
ministerial meetings that have been held so 
far, there has been great agreement among 
us about the need not to trade, as I say, in 
high technology, which aids the Soviet 
Union militarily; not to give low interest, 
long-term credit for their buying. And so I 
would feel that, with the communications 
that I’ve had with your Chancellor, that 
they’re continuing on that line with what 
would be legitimate and normal trade of 
the kind that we’ve proposed with our own 
grain agreement. 


Prime Minister Thatcher 


Mr. Suchet. Mr. President, Mrs. Thatcher 
is putting in what can only be described as 
a flying visit to the Williamsburg summit. 
You, obviously, hope it will be worth her 
while. In what way might it be? 

The President. Well, I’m sure that it will 
be. And I must say, being now a veteran of 
only two previous summits—the one in 
Canada and the one in France—your Prime 
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Minister makes a very valuable contribution 
to every one of those summits. I have great 
respect for her and so do all the others. And 
it was going to be a great loss to all of us if, 
because of the election, she had felt that 
she could not be here. And we recognize 
the sacrifice she’s making in the behalf of 
all of us and appreciate it very much. But I 
know that she will be a solid contributor on 
these subjects we’ve talked about—on the 
need for continued economic recovery, on 
the need for fair trade without protection- 
ism and, again, on the East-West situation. 

I know, also, that we can count on her 
with regard to the position on the INF and 
the START negotiations. So, we’re delighted 
that she’s going to be here, and we’re look- 
ing forward to her arrival. 

Mr. Schlesinger. Thank you very much. 
Thank you very much for being with us. I 
hope you have a good summit meeting at 
Williamsburg. 

The President. Thank you very much. It’s 
going to be a little different than in the 
past, and this meets also with the approval 
of all of our leaders. I wanted them to not 
be so rigid as to agenda that they would 
write a communique in advance of what 
the meetings accomplished. We’re going to 
throw the floor open for legitimate, infor- 
mal discussion on all subjects. 

Mr. Schlesinger. Aren't 
going to rein you in? 

The President. No. They kind of like it 
this way, too. [Laughter] 


your officials 


Note: The interview began at 10:30 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


East-West Program 





Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Robert J. Morris, Deputy 


Coordinator. May 26, 1983 





The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to Robert J. Morris, 
of Iowa, in his capacity as Deputy Coordina- 
tor for the East-West Program. He is a 
career member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, Class of Minister-Counselor. 
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Mr. Morris served in the United States 
Navy in 1956-1959 as a lieutenant. In 1960 
he entered the Foreign Service as interna- 
tional economist in the Department. In 
1962-1964, he was economic officer at 
USEC Brussels and an international econo- 
mist in the Department in 1964-1966. In 
1966-1967, he was an Atlantic affairs 
trainee at Johns Hopkins University. He was 
economic and commercial officer in Paris in 
1967-1971. He was on detail to the White 
House on the Council on International Eco- 
nomic Policy (1971-1974) and was Special 
Assistant in the Office of Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs (1974-1975). He 
was Deputy Chief of Mission at USEC Brus- 
sels (1975-1978) and minister-counselor and 
economic and commercial officer in 
London (1978-1982). In the Department he 
was Senior Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic and Business Affairs in 
1982-1983, and since 1983 he has been 
Deputy Coordinator for the East-West Pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Morris graduated from Holy Cross 
College (B.A., 1956) and Yale University 
(M.A., 1961). His foreign language is 
French. He was born September 14, 1933, 
in Des Moines, Iowa. 


Meeting With Prime Minister Amintore 
Fanfani of Italy 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
May 26, 1983 





The President. Prime Minister Fanfani 
and I have had productive discussions today 
covering a wide range of issues. We con- 
firmed the broad consensus that exists be- 
tween our two countries on matters con- 
cerning the Middle East, Western security 
and solidarity, international economic coop- 
eration, and world peace. 

I took this occasion to thank the Prime 
Minister for Italy’s continuing vital contri- 
bution to the Western Alliance, particularly 
in regard to INF, on which Italy’s support 
has been exemplary. I can say without res- 
ervation that the United States regards 
Italy’s role in NATO as second to no other 
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member of the Alliance and our friendship 
as a precious asset. 

In recent months, Italy has been demon- 
strating its courage and its admirable sense 
of responsibility in the multinational force 
and observers in the Sinai and participating 
in UNIFIL and as a part of the multination- 
al force in Lebanon. And Italy has been 
doing its share and more. This burden, as 
must be expected, has not been without 
cost. I expressed to the Prime Minister our 
deep regret over the death of Italian soldier 
Filippo Montesi and the wounding of sever- 
al more Italians in Lebanon. These brave 
men stood side by side with our marines 
serving the cause of peace in that troubled 
country. 

Italy has also been in the forefront of en- 
deavors to promote harmony in the horn of 
Africa and in seeking tangible progress to 
alleviate world hunger. In the important 
area of East-West economic relations, the 
Prime Minister and I confirmed the signifi- 
cance we attach to current discussions 
aimed at achieving a broad transatlantic 
consensus. As we proceed on to Williams- 
burg, I’m most grateful to have the continu- 
ing benefit of Italy’s wise counsel and 
advice. 

We Americans share the values of democ- 
racy and individual choice. And since Italy’s 
spectacular liberation of General Dozier 
from his Red Brigade captors back in 1982, 
the general feeling around Washington has 
been Viva Italia. The genuinely friendly 
nature of our relations and Italy’s tangible 
commitment to preserving peace and free- 
dom cause me to repeat that sentiment 
today. 

America is proud to have Italy as a friend 
and as a partner in meeting the challenges 
ahead. And I personally look forward to 
having the continued counsel and support 
of Prime Minister Fanfani and other Italian 
leaders. 

And welcome again, Mr. Prime Minister. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, at the 
White House in the past, with President 
Eisenhower in 1958 and then again with 
President Kennedy in 1961 and 1963, I had 
already experienced those possibilities of 
understanding which exist between the 
United States and Italy. I thank President 
Reagan who, by his courteous invitation, has 
afforded me the opportunity to ascertain 


again how solidly the friendship that was so 
successfully promoted by Alcide de Gasperi 
has been maintained. 

In his cordial welcome, President Reagan 
has pointed out some important aspects of 
this friendship, the Atlantic Alliance, which 
commits us also with respect to intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear forces, ensures peace 
through the necessary arms balance. Our 
common action in the Sinai and in Beirut 
facilitates the settlement of difficult situa- 
tions. In Geneva, Vienna, and Madrid, we 
are seeking just solutions to the problems of 
disarmament and respect of human rights. 

I also wish to recall two beneficial effects 
of this longstanding cooperation of ours: the 
rise of Italy from the situation in which it 
found itself at the end of the Second World 
War amid all the destruction, to the posi- 
tion of being one among the seven most 
industrialized countries in the world; and 
the cooperation given to the United States 
also by Italy in order to avoid that the 1962 
Cuban missile crisis become the first nucle- 
ar war. These are two effects of a common 
action for progress and peace. 


Today there are two major causes for 
concern for all people—the economic crisis 
and the threat of a nuclear clash. The ex- 
change of views with President Reagan 
allows me to consider today’s meeting as 
useful in order to strengthen two great 
hopes—the hope for economic recovery, 
which is to be consolidated at Williamsburg, 
and the hope for a constructive conclusion 
for the missiles negotiations currently 
taking place in Geneva. 

With the fulfillment of these two hopes, 
the world’s economy will benefit from the 
recovery we all seek. Peace, even today un- 
certain, will become finally secure. Millions 
of individuals will return to work. All peo- 
ples, especially those from the Third World, 
will resume the path to development. 
Funds, which will be subtracted from arma- 
ments, will given a decisive impetus to the 
third industrial revolution. 

The clearing of the horizon will make the 
citizens of the United States and of Italy 
realize once again that cooperation be- 
tween their two countries continues to be 
an important factor for peace and progress. 
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Note: The President spoke at 1:16 p.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. The Prime Minister spoke 
in Italian, and his remarks were translated 
by an interpreter. 

Earlier, the President and the Prime Min- 
ister met in the Oval Office and then held 
a working luncheon, together with U.S. and 
Italian officials, in the Residence. 


Foreign Assistance and Arms Control 





Executive Order 12423. May 26, 1983 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Section 
621 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 2381), and Section 
2778 of Title 22 of the United States Code, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section I. Section 1-301(b) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended by deleting “and 635(g)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “635(g), and 636(i)”. 

Sec. 2. Section l(d) of Executive Order 
No. 11958, as amended, is further amended 
to provide as follows: “Those under Sections 
22(a), 29 and 30 of the Act to the Secretary 
of Defense.”. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 26, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:37 a.m., May 27, 1983) 


Memorial Day, 1983 





Message of the President. May 26, 1983 





Memorial Day is a time to take stock of 
the present, reflect on the past, and renew 
our commitment to the future of America. 

Today, as in the past, there are problems 
that must be solved and challenges that 
must be met. We can tackle them with our 
full strength and creativity only because we 
are free to work them out in our own way. 
We owe this freedom of choice and action 
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to those men and women in uniform who 
have served this nation and its interests in 
time of need. In particular, we are forever 
indebted to those who have given their 
lives that we might be free. 

I don’t have to tell you how fragile this 
precious gift of freedom is. Every time we 
hear, watch, or read the news, we are re- 
minded that liberty is a rare commodity in 
this world. 

This Memorial Day of 1983, we honor 
those brave Americans who died in the 
service of their country. I think an ancient 
scholar put it well when he wrote: “Let us 
now praise famous men .. . All these were 
honored in their generation, and were the 
glory of their times. Their bodies are buried 
in peace; but their name liveth for ever- 
more.” As a tribute to their sacrifice, let us 
renew our resolve to remain strong enough 
to deter aggression, wise enough to pre- 
serve and protect our freedom, and 
thoughtful enough to promote lasting peace 
throughout the world. 


Ronald Reagan 


Merit Pay Scales for Teachers 





Letter to the President of the National 
Education Association. May 26, 1983 





Dear Mr. McGuire: 

The report of the National Commission 
on Excellence in Education makes several 
significant recommendations, but the first 
two recommendations offer key elements in 
an effort to correct the alarmingly deficient 
performance of our schools. These two rec- 
ommendations state, in part, that: 

1. Persons preparing to teach should be 
required to meet high educational 
standards, to demonstrate an aptitude 
for teaching, and to demonstrate com- 
petence in an academic discipline. Col- 
leges and universities offering teacher 
preparation programs should be judged 
by how well their graduates meet these 
criteria. 

2. Salaries for the teaching profession 
should be increased and should be pro- 
fessionally competitive, market-sensi- 
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tive, and performance-based. Salary, 
promotion, tenure, and retention deci- 
sions should be tied to an effective 
evaluation system that includes peer 
review so that superior teachers can be 
rewarded, average ones encouraged, 
and poor ones either improved or ter- 
minated. 


I was surprised to read in the press that 
the NEA considered my remarks calling for 
teachers to receive pay based on merit, 
rather than seniority and number of college 
credits earned, as a “disgraceful assault on 
the teaching profession.” My intent was to 
support the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion and to raise my voice on behalf of the 
thousands of outstanding teachers whose 
compensation is held down by pay scales 
that fail to recognize and reward many dis- 
tinguished teachers by paying them com- 
mensurate with their worth. 


The Commission’s report makes clear that 
this panel of distinguished educators, scien- 
tists, and scholars uses the term Master 
Teacher to identify those individuals par- 
ticularly deserving of recognition, rewards, 
and additional responsibilities. As you know, 
Secretary Bell has been calling for adoption 
of the Master Teacher concept for over two 
years. This Administration is concerned 
about our teachers and we want to be help- 
ful in achieving some badly needed re- 
forms. 


I incorporated the Commission’s recom- 
mendations in my commencement address 
at Seton Hall University. I favor the use of 
an effective evaluation system to guide de- 
cisions made in the retention, promotion, 
and tenure of teachers. Additionally, as the 
Commission points out, teachers should 
have a voice in these decisions, through a 
peer review system that includes teacher 
participation. 

I cannot understand how the NEA con- 
cluded that these remarks, intended con- 
structively to support the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations on how to improve the 
teaching profession, constitute an assault on 
teachers. In my view, the teaching profes- 
sion has suffered for years from lack of rec- 
ognition and reward of our most talented 
teachers. I would think that the NEA would 


join in this endeavor rather than strike out 
with criticism of these important recom- 
mendations. 


I was heartened to learn that Tennessee 
Governor Lamar Alexander had proposed 
to his State legislature a Master Teacher 
salary scale that would recognize and 
reward outstanding teachers. But I was dis- 
appointed to learn that this proposal was 
not enacted largely because of the vigorous 
opposition by NEA and its State affiliate, 
the Tennessee Education Association. Secre- 
tary Bell has been working with governors, 
State legislators, school boards, school ad- 
ministrators, and teachers on the Master 
Teacher concept, and we believe that the 
Tennessee plan would have been a great 
first step. 


My Administration is deeply concerned 
about the condition of the teaching profes- 
sion. We are neither attracting nor keeping 
sufficient numbers of bright and talented 
citizens in the teaching profession. Until 
NEA supports badly needed reforms in 
salary, promotion, and tenure policies, the 
improvements we so desperately need will 
only be delayed. 


I am responding to your public comments 
concerning the merit pay proposals with 
the hope that your organization might be 
persuaded to change its position on merit 
pay scales for teachers. I fear that NEA’s 
long-standing opposition to new ideas like 
the Tennessee Master Teacher proposal has 
been a major obstacle to paying our out- 
standing teachers what they deserve. 


I sincerely hope you will reconsider your 
position. This is the key to improved learn- 
ing opportunities for the nation’s schoolchil- 
dren. This was the intent of my remarks. 
We have an unprecedented opportunity to 
make great strides in education now that 
this panel of distinguished citizens has 
made such an outstanding report to the 
American people. Let’s all join together and 
improve teaching and learning in America. 
I agree with the Commission: Our nation is, 
indeed, at risk. Because of the nation’s 45 
million elementary and secondary school- 
children, we should all pitch in and take the 
first crucial step to improve the teaching 
profession. I hope the NEA, of all the orga- 
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nizations in this nation, would be a leader 
in advancing this long overdue reform. 
Sincerely, 
Ronald Reagan 


{[Mr. Willard H. McGuire, President, National 


Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036] 


Department of Justice 





Nomination of Stephen S. Trott To Be an 
Assistant Attorney General (Criminal 
Division). May 26, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Stephen S. Trott to be an 
Assistant Attorney General (Criminal Divi- 
sion), United States Department of Justice. 
He would succeed D. Lowell Jensen. 

Mr. Trott is presently serving as U.S. at- 
torney for the Central District of California. 
He was appointed to this position by Presi- 
dent Reagan in December of 1981. In his 
present capacity, Mr. Trott is also serving as 
Chairman of the Department of Justice Law 
Enforcement Coordinating Committee for 
the Central District of California and as Co- 
ordinating U.S. Attorney for the Central 
California/Nevada Regional Drug Traffick- 
ing Task Force. 

Between September 1979 and December 
1981, Mr. Trott served as the head deputy 
district attorney for the Western District, 
Office of the District Attorney of Los Ange- 
les County. Between October 1975 and 
September 1979, Mr. Trott served as chief 
deputy district attorney for the County of 
Los Angeles. He served as head deputy dis- 
trict attorney for the Organized Crime and 
Narcotics Division between 1972 and 1975. 
In 1981 Mr. Trott was the recipient of a 
citizens’ citation for Exceptional Work on 
behalf of Victims of Violent Crimes award- 
ed by the Rape Treatment Center, Santa 
Monica Hospital Medical Center. 

Mr. Trott graduated from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1962) and Harvard University 
Law School (LL.B., 1965). He is married 
and has two children and presently resides 
in Los Angeles, Calif. He was born Decem- 
ber 12, 1939. 
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Death of Joseph R. Holmes 





Statement by the President. May 27, 1983 





Nancy and I and all the members of the 
White House staff are deeply saddened 
today at the news of the death of our dear 
friend and respected colleague, Joe Holmes. 
In mourning Joe’s passing, however, we 
can’t help but admire the courage and te- 
nacity with which Joe battled his cancer, 
always maintaining his sense of humor and 
conducting business from his bed until the 
very end. 

Joe Holmes was a valued friend and a 
trusted aide. As a member of the staff 
during my days as Governor, he was re- 
sponsible for coordinating my media pro- 
gram and earned the respect of all who 
knew and had the privilege of working with 
him. As a spokesman during the campaign, 
Joe always articulately and honestly an- 
swered the questions posed and as Coordi- 
nator of White House Audio-Visual Services, 
Joe made a significant and lasting contribu- 
tion to history and did so in a manner 
which exemplified the best of public 
service. 

It is difficult to think of Joe not being 
with us any longer, but knowing him, he 
would not want us to dwell on sadness but 
rather to tell a funny story and enjoy life, as 
he always did. 

We extend our deepest sympathy to his 
sons, Tom and Quinlan, and hope they will 
be strengthened by many wonderful memo- 
ries of a very special man. 


Foundation for the Advancement of 
Military Medicine Act of 1983 





Statement on Signing S. 653 Into Law. 
May 27, 1983 





I have signed today S. 653, which amends 
title 10, United States Code, to establish a 
Foundation for the Advancement of Mili- 
tary Medicine, and for other purposes. 
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The bill establishes a foundation to per- 
form a variety of functions that are within 
the scope of those vested by statute in Uni- 
formed Services University of the Health 
Sciences. Although not mentioned in the 
bill’s statement of purposes, the Senate 
committee report indicates that the Foun- 
dation would be designed primarily to re- 
ceive gifts, grants, and legacies from private 
sources and channel them to the University, 
and thus to further the University’s teach- 
ing, research, and services without addition- 
al government expenditures. I am in full 
sympathy with this worthy purpose behind 
the bill. 


The bill provides, however, that of the 
nine members of the Council of Directors, 
the governing body of the Foundation, four 
ex officio members of the Council are to be 
Members of Congress and the four operat- 
ing members of the Council are in effect to 
be appointed by the congressional mem- 
bers. 


The Attorney General has advised me 
that this reservation by Congress of the 
power to appoint the officers who are to 
discharge the legal responsibilities of the 
Foundation with the intent to remain in- 
volved in the direction and supervision of 
the Foundation constitutes a violation of the 
principle of the separation of powers. The 
separation of powers requires that after a 
statute has been enacted by the legislature 
it may be enforced or interpreted only by 
the executive or judicial branches. 


I fully support proper effort to shift to the 
private sector some of those functions and 
funding methods which are now being per- 
formed by the government. However, this 
valid and worthy objective should be car- 
ried forward consistent with the principle 
of the separation of powers under our Con- 
stitution. In this regard, the sponsors of the 
legislation have agreed to give full and fair 
consideration to constitutional concerns. Ac- 
cordingly, with this understanding, I have 
approved S. 653. 


Note: As enacted, S. 653 is Public Law 98- 
36, approved May 27. 


Williamsburg Economic Summit 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters. May 27, 1983 





Williamsburg Economic Summit 


Q. Mr. President, I know there is no pre- 
arranged communique for this. You must 
have one or two things you’d like the 
summit to take note of. What’s of particular 
interest to you and the United States that 
you'd like some sort of agreement on? 

The President. Well, I think there are a 
number of things that we intend to talk 
about, based on the extensive consultations 
that have been going on for the past year 
with OECD and IEA, the International 
Energy program, our talks in COCOM and 
GATT and things of that kind. But the 
issues—I think number one on the list will 
be the economy and how we can continue 
to get convergence so as to speed the re- 
covery and to make it worldwide, because 
it is a worldwide recession. I think about 
problems with exchange rates—— 

Q. What kind of a statement would you 
like to see on the economy? 

The President. Well, I would like to see it 
reflect the optimism that, from my personal 
contact with some of these other heads of 
state in advance of the meeting, that I’ve 
heard them express, as well as ourselves— 
that we are on the way out. I think the 
United States probably is a little ahead of 
several of them on the recovery, but that’s 
to be expected. That certainly can vary. I 
think a reasonably optimistic statement 
about our belief and our ability to handle 
this, to obtain a lasting recovery without 
any resort to the quick fixes of the past-—— 

Q. What would that do—an optimistic 
statement? What would be the result of 
that? 

The President. Well, I’ve always believed 
that there is a psychological factor in things 
of this kind. If you have people feeling pes- 
simistic, you’re going to find a holdback on 
investments. You’re going to find people 
basing and businesses basing actions on mis- 
trust of the future, rather than confidence. 

Q. Mr. President, in taking this more 
free-form approach to the actual transac- 
tions down there, aren’t you running a risk 
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of missing an opportunity? I mean, for in- 
stance, on the energy front at a time when 
oil is not in short supply, couldn’t the US. 
and its allies be looking for more concrete 
things to do in unison that would help head 
off future energy shortages insofar as 
import duties or other measures? 

The President. Well, when you discuss the 
whole subject of energy—and, as I say, this 
is just one of a number of issues that I think 
there, that we’ve been discussing at the 
ministerial level over the year—I think, yes, 
there are a number of facets to it long- 
range. The matter of nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion, to see that we're all together on this 
and conscious of the threat that this could 
be to the other things we’re trying to 
achieve in world stability and peace. 

And that’s the idea of this, that you have 
some issues that we know our ministers 
meet on and have talked about. But to put 
them out there without some prestructured 
meeting that’s going to follow a definite 
agenda, and, who knows, there may be 
some one of them that’s got some particular 
questions that they think should be taken 
up by the group. It'll be that kind of a 
discussion. 

Q. Well, do you have any? 

The President. What? 

Q. Do you have any of those, specifically? 

The President. No, well, I would like to 
reemphasize the importance of nonprolif- 
eration. 

Q. Mr. President, in preparing for the 
summit, I’m told that you went to extraordi- 
nary lengths to brief yourself on the issues 
and to become well-versed in the complex 
questions of international economics. That 
being the case, I wonder whether, in this 
whole process of preparing for Williams- 
burg, you’re thinking about any of these 
issues has undergone any change, any modi- 
fication or new subtleties that you may not 
have had before? 

The President. No, much of the extensive 
preparation is because, being the host, I’m 
going to be in charge. I’m going to be the, 
well, you could call it moderator or what- 
ever. And this has been a case of talking to 
the people that have been in the various 
meetings, all the discussions that have been 
going on, so that I won’t in the series of 
meetings overlook anything. 
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Import Tariffs 


Q. Mr. President, you decided to put high 
tariffs on imported motorcycles in April. 
Does it mean that change of this adminis- 
tration’s free trade policy? 

Mr. Gergen.' The motorcycles. 

The President. Oh, no, this was a thing 
that’s particularly under American law. 
Where there is a particular industry in an 
emergency situation and that must have 
help in order to make itself able to be com- 
petitive, it is a temporary situation. And our 
law provides for that, and that’s what that 
was all about. 


Williamsburg Economic Summit 


Q. Mr. President, do you see any major 
differences with the European problems 
that need to be solved before you can come 
through to a successful conclusion to the 
summit? Any major differences with the 
European allies that need to be resolved at 
the summit before you can have a success- 
ful conclusion? 

The President. | don’t foresee anything, 
really, of a confrontational nature. I’m sure 
there are going to be differences of opinion 
and approaches and so forth. But I have 
been in communication with all of the par- 
ticipants—in fact, several exchanges be- 
tween each one of us. I’m having individual 
meetings with each head of state as they 
arrive; one just later here this morning with 
Prime Minister Nakasone of Japan. Yester- 
day I met with Fanfani of Italy. 

I will be meeting with the others individ- 
ually. And I have to say, I would be very 
surprised if there is anything—— 


U.S. Technology Exports 


Q. There is one particular point that 
some of the Europeans are very worried 
about, which is U.S. attempts to put further 
controls on the onward export of American 
technology to the Soviet Union. And a 
member of your administration the other 
day said very clearly that if the Europeans 
are not prepared to accept these American 
controls on their territory, that the U.S. will 
have to cut off the flow of American tech- 


1 Assistant to the President for Communi- 
cations. 
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nology to Europe in the first place. And I 
wondered what was—— 

The President. Well, this is legislation that 
is presently before the Congress. And it is 
undergoing changes, and we’ve registered 
our feelings with it. And the only matter 
that could possibly be considered in what 
you’ve just asked about is nothing but our 
own provisions about national security. And 
I can’t comment further, because, as I say, 
this is legislation that has undergone a 
number of changes so far and is still in that 
process, and—— 

Q. Now you wouldn’t—— 

The President. 'm not going to get 
caught talking about an apple when it may 
turn out to be an orange. 

Q. You wouldn’t envisage a situation in 
which your national security would mean 
that you needed to cut off American tech- 
nology exports of certain goods to Europe? 

The President. 1 can’t see this getting to 
anything of that point. I think early in the 
legislation there might have been some 
things that went further, and we registered 
our protest about them. 


International Trade 


Q. Mr. President, given the general con- 
cerns about protectionism, would you con- 
sider, as has been suggested by the former 
French President Giscard d’Estaing that the 
summiteers sign a formal communique not 
to introduce in the next 2 years any new 
protectionist measure or any new trade re- 
strictions? Sort of a formal document to that 
effect. 

The President. 1 got distracted there. 
[Laughter] Can we take—— 

Q. Given the general concerns on protec- 
tionism, and you have stated that any bill 
that comes from Congress, for example, you 
will veto—but would you be prepared, 
given the realities of high unemployment 
here and the fact that next year is an elec- 
tion year, to sign a formal communique 
saying, all right, no document with any fur- 
ther restrictions or trade tariffs will be 
signed? 

The President. Well, now this is some- 
thing that I’m sure is going to be a matter 
of discussion, based on my own communica- 
tion -with all of them. I think, from these 
conversations, that all of us are going to be 
on the side of not only resisting protection- 


ism but looking into where it presently 
exists, how much we can do to lessen it. In 
fact, I’ve found agreement among everyone 
that this is not the way to go, that the more 
we can go toward free trade the better off 
we'll be. 

Q. Well, supplementary to that, given the 
interdependence of the Canadian and 
American economies, it’s being discussed 
again in Canada, the question of totally 
open, free trade between the two countries, 
no restrictions of any kind on anything, 
what do you think of that idea? 

The President. Well—— 

Q. Sort of a North American economic 
union. 

The President. ——you're asking me in 
advance of the discussion. I’m going to be 
very anxious to—or interested in all of us 
laying out our views on this, because, as I 
say, I think that basically all of us are 
agreed that we’re opposed to protectionism. 


Nuclear Arms Reduction 


Q. Mr. President, are you going to discuss 
any political issue like INF deployment, and 
the Soviets are saying that they will deploy 
INF in the Far East after accepting with 
the role from Europe. Are you going to 
negotiate on this issue with the Soviets on a 
global basis rather than on a regional basis? 

The President. We would like, of course— 
the original proposal we made, that the ulti- 
mate answer to this would be an end to 
those kind of missiles on both sides. If we 
have to take an interim step, we also would 
hope that it would be global, because many 
of the missiles we’re talking about are 
mobile, and just driving them over some 
place else doesn’t mean they can’t be 
moved back. This may have to, as an inter- 
im solution, result in restriction on num- 
bers, as we ourselves have said in an inter- 
im step we’re willing to go to. 

But we’re very conscious of the threat to 
Asia and of being simply moved that way, 
and, yes, this will be a consideration of ours. 

Q. Mr. President, going back to econom- 
1c 

Q. Can I follow up on this? 

Q. Sure. 

Q. Does this mean you won't insist, you 
may not insist on not allowing those mobile 
missiles to be moved towards Asia? 
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The President. Lou, you're 

Q. George [George Skelton, Los Angeles 
Times]. [Laughter] 

The President. Oh, I'm sorry, George— 
{laughter|—I'm sorry, I know that. We’ve 
known each other too long. Why did I make 
that mistake? 

Q. Two powerful papers. 

The President. What? 

Q. Two powerful papers. 

The President. Yes. | know why I did. 
The first briefing that I had said that he was 
going to be in here. 

You’re getting into an area that is very 
difficult for answers at this time, because 
we're getting into the area of what do you 
negotiate and how do you negotiate. And I 
don’t think you can do this, particularly 
when the people you’re going to be negoti- 
ating with will have this information availa- 
ble to them. So, strategy of negotiations, 
what you’re going to demand, what you're 
going to try to do, that I can’t talk about. 


Federal Budget Deficits 


Q. Mr. President, on the economic issues, 
you are optimistic, and I think most of your 
advisers are optimistic about this economy. 
And I think it’s true that a lot of the people 
from the other allies are optimistic that 
there is a recovery going on. But I think 
they’re very worried about budget deficits 
here. 

Now, you seem to be saying that, yes, you 
want to get the deficits down, and, yes, it’s 
Congress fault because they’re not cutting 
spending, but a lot of people think that if 
you—and you seem to be saying that defi- 
cits are really tolerable if you have to get 
them down by increasing taxes. The allies 
really don’t care which way you get at it, I 
don’t think, but they just want them down. 
Are you prepared to take a certain amount 
of pressure on that, and do you think you’re 
going to get it there? 

The President. No, I don’t—well, I’m 
quite sure they’re going to want to discuss 
that and what our plans are. There is no 
way that you can cut enough in spending or 
increase taxes enough to eliminate the defi- 
cits. You can certainly help, particularly 
with the cutting in spending, because 
there’s no question but that we have auto- 
matic built-in increases in our budgeting, 
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which virtually have the budget out of con- 
trol. 

The only way, really, is the recovery of 
the economy, and this is why we've fol- 
lowed the course that we followed. To those 
who suggest you do it by taxes, they are 
suggesting the thing that would kill the re- 
covery before it gets underway. You don’t 
raise taxes and reduce the money in the 
private sector, as they would have us do, 
without setting back the recovery. 

As for cutting, the budget proposal that 
we submitted to the Congress, and which in 
both Houses they refused to consider, actu- 
ally would, while we will have a large defi- 
cit this year and next year, actually would 
have put us on a declining deficit with a 
projection down in the future where you 
could see a balanced budget coming up. 

Q. But do you think that—I mean, that 
still goes back to the fact if you can’t get 
the moderate Republicans, because they’re 
afraid of the 1984 election retaliation, if you 
can’t get them to cut the spending the way 
you want it to, aren’t you on dead center? 
And what does that say to the allies, when 
they know that the longevity of the recov- 
ery here is what’s going to have to be in 
place to bring them along? I mean, you 
can’t stay on dead center. 

The President. Well, but the other thing 
is that since our plan is working, I don’t 
care what the pessimists say and what the 
opponents say about it. Let somebody ex- 
plain to me why interest rates have gone 
from 21% down to 10, why inflation has 
been cut to less than a third of what it was, 
why industrial production is up, why hous- 
ing is up, why automobile production is up, 
why retail spending is up, real income for 
the first time in several years is up, and an 
increased rate of savings. All of these things 
have taken place, and they didn’t just come 
like locusts because the seasons changed; 
something must have been going—we must 
have been doing something that was right. 

Q. I think what they’re scared of is con- 
tinuing that. Do you not believe that the 
deficits are going to cut that short if you 
don’t have a plan in place this year to cut 
them short in the next 2 years? 

The President. The plan is in place. First 
of all, our plan did ask for further cuts in 
spending—— 
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Q. But I mean in place for—— 

The President. ——and they did project 
out into the out-years a contingency tax in- 
crease that they could pass now based on 
certain, the economy meeting certain 
levels. In other words, the recovery would 
have had to be definitely established 2 
years down the road from now, so that a tax 
increase would not be counterproductive, 
things of this kind. So, we were willing to 
meet on those two issues. 

But the main thing about keeping the 
recovery going—and this was the last sen- 
tence I wanted to add to all those other 
things—is the recovered economy is the 
way to eliminate the deficits. If, for exam- 
ple, the growth rate in the economy should 
turn out to be 1 percent, just 1 percentage 
point higher—not 1 percent—1 percentage 
point higher than we’ve estimated, 5 years 
down the road that would mean $100 bil- 
lion less in deficit. If it were 2 percentage 
points higher, it would mean a surplus. 

Q. I think what you’re saying, if I can ask 
just one final question on that, is that the 
other heads of state seem to be saying, and 
some of your own advisers seem to be 
saying, that you’re going to have a slower 
growth rate if you don’t get those deficits 
down; you’re not going to get that extra 
boost from the higher growth rate. 

The President. But we are doing, as I say, 
all three. We’re preserving the tax policies 
that have brought about in large part the 
economic recovery. We’re asking for fur- 
ther reductions in government spending. 
We do recognize the possibility of a tax 
increase, once this recovery is on a solid 
footing, and if it should turn out to be nec- 
essary. All of this is going to result in re- 
duced deficits in the out-years on a down- 
ward pattern, with the deficits going down. 
And, at the same time, the economic recov- 
ery is going to make, then, the biggest con- 
tribution in eliminating the deficits simply 
by the improved and restored economy. 
And so far we’re leading the world in the 
recovery that we’ve made. 

Q. Mr. President, one economist for Data 
Resources pointed out in testimony to Con- 
gress yesterday that the structural deficit 
which you’ve mentioned several times 
lately is at some $90 billion this year. Even 
calculating at full employment of 6 percent, 
that structural deficit will grow to $180 bil- 


lion in 1988, due primarily to increases in 
defense spending, to increases in entitle- 
ment outlays because of demographic fac- 
tors, and because of the indexing that will 
go into place in 1985. In other words, this 
recovery, even if it were to get us to 6- 
percent full employment, does not look 
strong enough to get at that deficit reduc- 
tion projection through those years. 

The President. Well, that’s one econo- 
mist’s voice on this. I challenge some of the 
points that he made, for example, defense 
spending as being a major factor. Already, 
on our own, from our original February 
1981 estimate of the 5-year program of de- 
fense spending, on our own, by finding le- 
gitimate savings and so forth, we have re- 
duced that once-projected $116 billion in- 
crease over the projection of the Carter ad- 
ministration for the same period. We’ve re- 
duced that down to about $50 billion. 
We've actually made savings of about $66 
billion. 

The other thing they don’t stop to figure 
is that defense cuts of the kind that some 
are advocating, you’re only going to get 50 
cents on the dollar, because you’re going to 
lose another 50 cents, the other 50 cents, in 
increased unemployment in the industries 
that would be affected and the lack of tax 
revenues that brings about. 

Now, as to the figure on the structural 
part of the deficit, that’s the structural part 
of the budget that I’ve been talking about 
and the one where we’ve had the least suc- 
cess in getting cooperation from the Con- 
gress. They have been the most reluctant to 
make the changes, those built-in increases. 
As for indexing as a means of increasing 
revenue, then for this administration, that 
has been referred to as unfair, more than 
three-fourths of that increased revenue will 
come from the middle and lower income 
earners in our society, and I don’t think 
that’s a way to bring about a recovery. The 
indexing will, the relief that will be pro- 
vided to individuals, three-fourths of it will 
go to those middle and lower income earn- 
ers. 

Q. One further question. Are you con- 
cerned that a failure to reach a budget reso- 
lution by this June, on the first one, and 
possibly a second resolution by fall, might 
unsettle the financial markets and build in 
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further inflation premium in the interest 
rates? 

The President. 1 don’t think so, I really 
don’t. I think they understand. They have 
seen out of one House come a budget pro- 
posal that would increase deficits tremen- 
dously. Out of the other they’ve seen some- 
thing of an effort of compromise. If you 
envision the normal legislative process of 
trying to get together on those two, you 
come down to a budget resolution that does 
mean increase to the deficits, and yet it is 
not binding as far as the executive branch 
is concerned. And I think that the financial 
markets understand what I have said re- 
peatedly, that I will use a veto on both 
appropriation bills and any proposals on tax 
bills to prevent this extravagant budg- 
etbusting or this wasteful spending to go on. 

Q. But doesn’t that mean, Mr. President, 
that effectively speaking, for the balance of 
this term, your first term, a lot of us are 
assuming, from your viewpoint, that you’re 
not going to be able to make any kind of 
breakthroughs on entitlements or any other 
kinds of major changes, so that for the next 
18 months it’s just going to be this guerrilla 
warfare over this veto and that veto, and 
that you will not be able to make a dent in 
the deficit? 

The President. No, | believe we can make 
a dent in the deficits. 

Q. With the veto process? 

The President. | have had a letter from 
each House with pledges to me regarding 
the sustaining of some of my vetos. And I 
think that the same process that led us to a 
bipartisan agreement on how to salvage the 
social security program, the same biparti- 
sanship that has brought about the victory 
with regard to the MX missile, I think there 
are enough people up there in both parties 
that want bipartisanship and that want to 
find a solution to these problems. 


Williamsburg Economic Summit 


Q. Could I get back to the Williamsburg 
summit? Mr. Mitterrand, the French Presi- 
dent, has said recently that he thinks he 
might just as well stay at home. He’s also 
said that if he doesn’t get satisfaction, par- 
ticularly from the United States, on an ex- 
change rate’s intervention level of the 
dollar in the future, he doesn’t think any 
further summits are worthwhile. And I 
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wondered what you think you'll be able to 
do to persuade him that he isn’t wasting his 
time at Williamsburg? 

The President. 1 think he'll find out he 
isn’t wasting his time. He’ll have every op- 
portunity to express himself there, and I do 
know that, again, at the ministerial level on 
this very subject, they have been meeting 
at great length. There’s every intention that 
they go forward on this problem of ex- 
change rates. This came up at the Versailles 
meeting, and the result of the Versailles 
meeting was the increased level of consulta- 
tion at ministerial levels on this subject as 
well as others. And I don’t foresee a con- 
frontation. 

Q. What do you think you'll be able to 
say to him about the rate of the dollar, the 
level of the dollar, which really concerns 
him? 

The President. Well, the level of the 
dollar really is because we have been so 
successful in reducing inflation. And this is 
not an unmixed blessing for the United 
States, because we will probably have a 55 
to 60 billion dollar trade imbalance this 
year because our dollar is so solid and so 
sound. It has made our export products ex- 
pensive for the rest of the world. 

Now, if they can have the same success 
that we’ve had with regard to inflation, 
there will be a better balance, and we'll all 
be better off. 

Q. That brings me to ask, Mr. President, 
whether, in studying this whole thing, 
you’ve come to believe that these countries 
can, in fact, coordinate their national eco- 
nomic policies in some kind of rhythm that 
helps each other? 

The President. Yes, I think it all comes 
with—and this we’ve talked about already— 
convergence. In other words, all of us rec- 
ognizing that basically our economic struc- 
tures are the same and going forward in the 
same programs of helping recovery, stimu- 
lating incentive to investment, to increased 
productivity, eliminating inflation, which 
then brings down the interest rates which 
are causing concern. This is the thing that 
we're aiming for, is this kind of conver- 
gence. And we will find that many of the 
exchange rate problems will disappear as 
we attain that. 
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Mr. Speakes.* We'll have to stop there. 
I’m afraid we’ve had 30 minutes. 

Q. Can we ask one question on Central 
America, which is on the summit leaders’ 
minds, I’m sure. 

The President. What was your last—— 

Q. I was going to ask, as far as the ques- 
tion on the exchange rates, isn’t that going 
back again to the, you know, your advisers 
have been redefining what inflation is, and 
they’re now saying it’s not inflation—I 
mean, interest rates are not too high be- 
cause you really have interest rates minus 
the expectation of inflation. The expecta- 
tion of inflation is there because you’ve got 
the budget deficits. The interest rates are 
what keeps, you know, the money coming 
into this country from France and from 
other countries. Isn’t that going back to the 
same collision over the deficits? 

The President. No, and it is true that 
when you have a dollar as strong as ours 
and these interest rates remaining there, 
yes, there’s going to be a movement of cur- 
rency. But the funny thing is they’re not 
helping us pay our deficits, because right 
now the level of foreign ownership of our 
bonds is lower than it has been for many, 
many years. The money that’s coming in 
from outside the country, the United States, 
is being invested in our economy, out there 
in the private sector. So, they’re not, as 
some of them have suggested, they’re not 
funding our deficits. 

Mr. Gergen. George—last question. 


Central America 


Q. Yes, I just—this first killing of a U.S. 
military adviser in El Salvador seems to be 
sort of a milestone, symbolic if not other- 
wise. And with the Soviets increasing their 
direct intervention there with arms, are we 
reaching a point where we may have to 
consider increasing our involvement there, 
perhaps even thinking about committing 
combat troops? 

The President. Well, so far, there’s been 
no indication or no hint from any of those 
countries that this is what they want. I 
would like to have the cooperation of Con- 
gress in going forward with what our plan 
has been—three times as much economic 
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aid in that area as military aid, but allowing 
us to proceed. 

Q. If they wanted it, would you consider 
it? 

The President. What? 

Q. If they wanted more help would you 
consider it—combat troops even? 

The President. As 1 say, the question 
hasn’t arisen. But, again, George—see, I got 
it right—{laughter|—you'’re getting into an 
area that, if only our side were listening, 
you might be able to respond to that. But 
you're getting into an area where I just 
don’t think we should be openly discussing. 

Q. Don’t you think you’re going to get a 
lot of questions on that at Williamsburg, 
over dinners, if not for putting in a commu- 
nique? They’re worried about this becom- 
ing another Vietnam, aren’t they? I mean, 
isn’t that what they’re worried about, too, 
as much as people here? 

Q. They’re also worried about it going 
Communist, I would think. 

The President. Yes, there must be the 
worry of that in our hemisphere here and 
the stepped-up aid. There has been as 
much aid by the Soviet Union, as much 
shipped into Nicaragua in these first 5 
months as there was in the entire last year. 
And that has to be of concern to all of us. 

Reporters. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: The question-and-answer session 
began at 10:06 a.m. in the Oval Office at 
the White House. 


Meeting With Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone of Japan 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
May 27, 1983 





The President. Well, it’s been a great 
pleasure for me to renew the friendship 
that Prime Minister Nakasone and I began 
in January. And since today is the Prime 
Minister’s birthday, we were especially hon- 
ored that he could lunch with us here at 
the White House. And, Mr. Prime Minister, 
let me just once again wish you a very 
happy birthday. 
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The Prime Minister and I had wide-rang- 
ing talks. We agreed that cooperation be- 
tween our two countries continues to be 
essential to promoting our goals of interna- 
tional peace and democratic values in gov- 
ernment. 

In addition to bilateral matters, we dis- 
cussed a number of global issues in prepara- 
tion for the Williamsburg Summit. We’re in 
complete harmony on the central questions, 
especially concerning the necessity of the 
industrial democracies to work together to 
ensure that economic recovery is strong and 
lastini2 

In our common endeavors, Japan and the 
United States are fortunate to be able to 
draw on durable and resilient ties extending 
over 30 years. Today, we’ve renewed those 
ties, and I’m sure that the Prime Minister 
agrees that together we will succeed. 

And again, welcome, Mr. Prime Minister. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you, Mr. 
President. First of all, I would like to thank 
you, Mr. President, for your invitation and 
the most kind hospitality extended to me 
and my colleagues. I am very happy to be 
back in Washington to renew my personal 
friendship with the President and many 
other good friends in this country. 

The President and I have just completed 
a very productive meeting in which we 
have fully exchanged views on the issues of 
our common concern. This meeting was a 
part of the intensive consultations taking 
place between the President and myself 
since I became Prime Minister of Japan last 
November. 

We have reviewed with great satisfaction 
our overall bilateral relationship, which has 
made further progress since my last visit 
here in January. We reaffirmed our convic- 
tion that any issue between our two coun- 
tries can be solved through close and rea- 
sonable consultations between us, since 
Japan-U.S. partnership has its strong basis 
on shared values and interests. We have 
also agreed that we will continue to expand 
our cooperative relationship in such areas as 
foreign aid and the fight against cancer. 

Further, the President and I have dis- 
cussed East-West relations, the recent de- 
velopment of situations in Asia and the 
Middle East. We renewed our determina- 
tion to keep working closely together to 
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contribute to the world peace and prosper- 
ity. 

We also agreed that the Williamsburg 
Summit, which is to start tomorrow, will 
bear a very important role to restore hope 
and confidence to the world economy, 
when some encouraging signs are beginning 
to appear in some parts of the major econo- 
mies, including that of the United States. 

I have assured the President that Japan 
will wholly cooperate with the United 
States so that Williamsburg will be called a 
“town of hope” for the world. 

My visit to the White House today has 
been one of the most memorable occasions 
in my life, for today happens to be my 65th 
birthday, and the President has graciously 
celebrated my birthday at today’s luncheon. 
Once again, I thank you very much, Mr. 
President, and all my good friends, for re- 
membering me in such a heartwarming 
manner. 

I look forward to attending the summit 
meeting at Williamsburg and to the entire 
stay in this country. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:32 p.m. to 
reporters assembled on the South Lawn of 
the White House. 

Earlier, the President and the Prime Min- 
ister met in the Oval Office and then held 
a working luncheon, together with U.S. and 
Japanese officials, in the Residence. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 22 
The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David, Md. 


May 23 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 





Chairman of the 
Commission on Strategic 


—Brent Scowcroft, 
President’s 
Forces; 

—representatives of State and municipal 
leagues; 

—handicapped Girl Scouts from E] Cajon, 
Calif. 

The President hosted a dinner in the 
Residence for a bipartisan group of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

The White House announced that the 
President requested that Congress provide 
additional appropriations totaling $1.3 bil- 
lion in budget authority and $5 billion in 
authority to guarantee loans in fiscal year 
1983 and $45.5 million in budget authority 
in fiscal year 1984. Included in the 1983 
request is $1.3 billion to reimburse the 
Social Security Trust Funds for the costs 
and associated interest expense of unnego- 
tiated social security checks as authorized 
by Public Law 98-21 and $5 billion in loan 
guarantee authority for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development to pro- 
vide the Federal Housing Administration 
(FHA) additional authority to insure housing 
loans. This additional authority is needed to 
handle the increased demand for FHA in- 
sured loans resulting from the improved 
housing market. This transmittal also in- 
cludes $47.5 million in 1984 to provide for 
the construction of facilities to produce a 
new 155 millimeter artillery shell and 1983 
and 1984 appropriation requests from the 
legislative branch. 


May 24 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—recent Presidential appointees; 
—former Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer, to discuss Mr. Kissinger’s recent 
trips abroad; 
—the Cabinet, to discuss women’s issues. 
The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 1982 annual report on the oper- 
ation of the Alaska Railroad. 


May 26 

The President met at the White House 
throughout the day with administration offi- 
cials and members of the White House staff 
to discuss the Williamsburg Economic 
Summit. 
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The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland to meet 
with him prior to the opening of the Wil- 
liamsburg Economic Summit. The Prime 
Minister has accepted the invitation and 
will meet with the President to discuss the 
summit on May 28 in Williamsburg, Va. 


May 26 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—administration officials and members of 

the White House staff, to discuss the 
Williamsburg Economic Summit. 

The President spoke by telephone with 
the parents of Lt. Cmdr. Albert A. Schaufel- 
berger III, to express his condolences on 
the death of their son, who was shot and 
killed in San Salvador, El Salvador, on May 
25. 

The White House announced that the 
President requested the Congress to pro- 
vide an_ additional appropriation of 
$564,000 in fiscal year 1983 for the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. This re- 
quest would provide communication links 
between Geneva, Switzerland, and Wash- 
ington, D.C., to support negotiation activi- 
ties at the Intermediate-range Nuclear 
Force negotiations and Strategic Arms Re- 
duction Talks in Geneva. 


May 27 

The President met at the White House 
with members of his staff. 

The President left the White House and 
traveled to Williamsburg, Va. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 23 
L. Paul Bremer III, 
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of Connecticut, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. 


John J. O’Donnell, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, vice Donald Elis- 
burg. 


Robin Raborn, 

of New York, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice 
Harry K. Schwartz, resigned. 


Robert H. Morris, 

of Maryland, to be Deputy Director of the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(new position). 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board for International Broad- 
casting for the terms indicated: 
For terms expiring April 28, 1984: 
Joseph Lane Kirkland, of the District of 
Columbia (new position). 
Arch L. Madsen, of Utah (new position). 
James Albert Michener, of Pennsylvania 
(new position). 
For a term expiring April 28, 1985: 
Clair W. Burgener, of California (new po- 
sition). 
For a term expiring April 28, 1986: 
Malcolm Forbes, Jr., of New Jersey, vice 
Mark Goode, term expired. 


Submitted May 24 


Pasco M. Bowman II, 

of Missouri, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Eighth Circuit, vice J. Smith 
Henley, retired. 


Submitted May 26 


Hume Alexander Horan, 

of New Jersey, a Career Member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
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and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Democratic Republic of the 
Sudan. 


Gene Carter, 

of Maine, to be United States District Judge 
for the District of Maine, vice Edward T. 
Gignoux, retired. 


Hector M. Laffitte, 

of Puerto Rico, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Puerto Rico, vice 
Hernan G. Pesquera, deceased. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Commission on Civil Rights: 
Morris B. Abram, of New York, vice Mary 
Frances Berry. 
John H. Bunzel, of California, vice Blan- 
dina Cardenas Ramirez. 
Robert A. Destro, of Wisconsin, 
Murray Saltzman. 


vice 


Linda Chavez Gersten, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Staff Di- 
rector for the Commission on Civil Rights, 
vice Louis Nunez, resigned. 


Joseph Alison Kyser, 

of Alabama, to be a member of the Federal 
Farm Credit Board, Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, for a term expiring March 31, 1989, 
vice Lawrence Owen Cooper, Sr., term ex- 
pired. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the United States International 
Trade Commission for the terms indicated: 
For the remainder of the term expiring 
December 16, 1985: 
Lyn M. Schlitt, of Virginia, vice William 
R. Alberger, resigned. 
For the remainder of the term expiring 
December 16, 1988: 
Susan Wittenberg Liebeler, of California, 
vice Michael J. Calhoun, resigned. 
For the term expiring December 16, 1991: 
Seeley Lodwick, of Iowa, vice Eugene J. 
Frank, resigned. 








Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released May 20 


Advance texts: 

Remarks at a Cuban Independence Day 
celebration in Miami, Fla. (two releases, one 
in Spanish) 


Released May 21 


Advance text: 
Address at commencement exercises at 
Seton Hall University in South Orange, N,J. 


Released May 23 


Fact sheet: 
Presidential “E” and “E Star” Awards 


Released May 24 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Pasco M. Bowman II to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Eighth 
Circuit 


Fact sheet: 

Direct communications links between the 
United States and the Soviet Union and 
other measures to enhance stability 


Statement: 

Consumer Price Index for April—by Martin 
S. Feldstein, Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Williamsburg Econom- 
ic Summit—by Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz and Secretary of the Treasury 
Donald T. Regan 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Williamsburg Econom- 
ic Summit—by W. Allen Wallis, Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, Beryl 
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W. Sprinkel, Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for Monetary Affairs, and Henry Nau, 
senior staff member of the National Secu- 
rity Council 


Released May 26 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Gene Carter to be United 
States District Judge for the District of 
Maine and Hector M. Laffitte to be United 
States District Judge for the District of 
Puerto Rico 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 20! 


HJ. Res. 219 / Public Law 98-31 

A joint resolution declaring the support of 
the United States Government for efforts of 
the United States Soccer Federation to 
bring the World Cup to the United States in 
1986, designating the Secretary of Com- 
merce as the official representative of the 
United States Government to the Feder- 
ation Internationale de Football Association, 
and for other purposes. 


Approved May 23 


S. 287 / Public Law 98-32 

An act to establish the Harry S Truman 
National Historic Site in the State of Mis- 
souri, and for other purposes. 


1 This act was not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved May 25 


S. 957 / Public Law 98-33 

An act to provide for an increase in the 
number of members of the Congressional 
Award Board, and for other purposes. 


Approved May 26 


H.R. 2990 / Public Law 98-34 
An act to increase the permanent public 
debt limit, and for other purposes. 


HJ. Res. 265 / Public Law 98-35 

A joint resolution to provide for the tempo- 
rary extension of certain insurance pro- 
grams relating to housing and community 
development, and for other purposes. 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved May 27 


S. 653 / Public Law 98-36 
Foundation for the Advancement of Mili- 
tary Medicine Act of 1983. 





Editor’s Note 





The President was in Williamsburg, Va., on 
the afternoon of May 27, the closing time 
of this issue. Releases and announcements 
issued by the Office of the Press Secretary 
following the President’s departure from 
Washington, D.C. will be printed next 
week. 
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348, 510, 627, 664 
Producer Price Index—714 
Wholesale Price Index—711 
Ecuador 
President—395, 521 
Relations with U.S.—521 
Education 
See also Colleges and universities 
Administration policies—108, 119, 149, 150, 
362, 399, 410, 421, 515, 594, 596, 631, 710, 
735 
Costs—118, 736 
Disadvantaged persons. See Disadvantaged per- 
sons 
Government 
dent—95 
Grants, Federal—411, 632 


Council of—96, 135, 193, 


Board, President’s— 


officials, meeting with Presi- 


officials, meeting with Presi- 





Education—Continued 
Handicapped. See Handicapped 
Indians, American. See Indians, American 
Instructional materials, imports—237 
Migrant children. See Children and youth 
Prayer in schools—97, 109, 156, 261, 366, 370, 
396, 399, 594 
Quality—593, 596, 631 
Tax initiatives. See Taxation 
Tuition tax credits. See Taxation 
Education, Department of 
Annual report—395 
Assistant Secretary—608, 654 
Budget—172, 736 
Dismantling—399, 594 
Handicapped, National Council on the—439, 
465 
Legislative efforts—39 
Secretary—72, 421, 592, 594, 623, 654 
Under Secretary—255 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
of 1981, amendments—38 
Education, National Commission on Excellence 
in—592, 596, 623, 631, 710, 736 
Education Provisions Act, General. See General 
Education Provisions Act 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Importation Act of 1982—237 
Egypt 
Ambassador to U.S.—126n 
Deputy Prime Minister—126n. 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Military exercises with U.S.—248 
Foreign Affairs, Minister of State for—126n., 
554 
President—125, 162, 554 
Relations with U.S.—125 
Security assistance, U.S.—653 
Wheat sales, U.S. See Agriculture 
Eire Pub—115n. 
Eisenhower Fellows—523 
El Salvador 
Ambassador, U.S.—649 
Administration policies—89, 276, 343, 379, 458, 
473, 609, 613, 649, 675 
Human rights—380, 610, 613, 649 
Internal situation—89, 276, 344, 352, 377, 391- 
393, 458, 473, 595, 609, 611, 649, 650, 675, 
737 
Latin America, influence. See Latin America, 
Communist influence 
PLO role—577 
President—352, 380, 382 
Sugar exports to U.S. See Agriculture 
Elderly. See Aged 
Elections 
Presidential campaign supporters, 1980, meet- 
ing with President—464 
Reelection, President’s—14, 199, 200, 279, 305, 
345, 489, 598, 634, 659, 738 
Electrical Workers, International 
of—501 


Materials 


Brotherhood 
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Electronics Association, American. See American 
Electronics Association 
Emergency Management Agency, Federal—214, 
228, 641, 728 
Employment and unemployment 
Administration policies—14, 16, 18, 62, 75, 92, 
108, 113, 137, 139, 141, 149, 152, 159, 167, 
173, 186, 187, 202, 210, 211, 218, 231, 233, 
243, 245, 301, 307, 345, 346, 353, 356, 385, 
391, 397, 414, 419, 439, 451, 457, 507, 510, 
575, 658, 663, 664, 688 
Cyclical unemployment—345, 350, 385, 510 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Gasoline tax, effect—19, 308 
Government officials, meetings 
dent—22, 56, 395 
Health care for unemployed. See Health and 
medical care 
Job-a-thons—61, 547, 573 
Recovery program, relationship. See Economic 
recovery program 
Reports—133, 463 
Structural unemployment—16, 61, 69, 114, 
137, 186, 210, 244, 345, 350, 362, 385, 457, 
506, 509, 628, 658, 688 
Youth. See Children and youth 
indowment. See other part of subject 
“nergy 
Administration policies—151 
Budget—745 
Coal—151, 524, 684 
Emergency response procedures—6 
Indian resources. See Indians, American 
Japan-U.S. cooperation—67 
Natural gas—44, 209, 286, 312, 313, 315, 317, 
332, 475, 476, 684, 735 
Nuclear energy—19, 92, 356, 588 
Oil—6, 13, 19, 44, 151, 169, 187, 201, 211, 216, 
218, 286, 295, 304, 308, 315, 318, 339, 433, 
453, 475, 534, 715 
inergy, Department of 
Budget—172, 374, 572 
Energy Research, Office of —590n. 
General Counsel—437, 465 
Natural gas estimates—316 
Secretary—20, 590 
Energy Agency, International—684 
Energy Research, Office of. See Energy, Depart- 
ment of 
Energy resources commission. See Fiscal Ac- 
countability of the Nation’s Energy Resources, 
Commission on 
Enrico Fermi Awards—587, 623 
Enterprise zones—108, 153, 167, 308, 353, 356, 
387, 388, 395, 396, 419, 663, 716 
Entitlement programs. See specific subject 
Environment 
See also Conservation 
Acid rain—742 
Administration policies—393, 419, 428-430, 
475 


with Presi- 
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Environment—Continued 
Air quality—108, 580, 588, 742 
Ship pollution. See Maritime affairs 
Toxic waste—244, 430, 456, 580, 742 
Water quality—524, 580, 742 
Rateneietel Protection Agency—228, 244, 
245, 254, 264, 280, 283, 298-300, 313, 333, 
343, 374, 375, 392, 393, 428-431, 450, 451, 
454, 456, 460, 461, 464, 623, 741, 749 
Europe 
See also specific country 
Gas pipeline. See Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 
Relations with U.S.—748 
Vice President's visits. See Vice President 
European Atomic Energy Community—356, 357 
European Communities—31, 523, 554, 572 
European Democratic Union—133, 748 
European security and cooperation commission. 
See Security and Cooperation in Europe, Com- 
mission on 
European Space Agency—204 
European-U.S. Civil Aviation Conference Negoti- 
ations on Multilateral Pricing—190, 255 
Evangelicals, National Association of —364, 396 
Excellence in education commission. See Educa- 
tion, National Commission on Excellence in 
Executive Office of the President. See specific 
unit 
Expendable launch vehicles. See Space program 
Export Administration Act of 1979—500 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—341, 694 
Export Trading Company Act of i982—167, 340, 
417, 419, 691 
Exports, U.S. See Commerce, international 
Expositions, Convention on International—123 
Eye Donor Month, National—438 


FBI. See Justice, Department of 

Falkland Islands. See South Atlantic situation 

Families of American Prisoners and Missing in 
Southeast Asia, National League of—131, 135 

Families with Dependent Children, Aid to. See 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 

Farm Bureau Federation, American. See Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation 

Farm Credit Administration—30, 665, 713 

Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act—45 

Farm Safety Week, National—585 

Farmers Home Administration. See Agriculture, 
Department of 

Farming. See Agriculture 

Federal acts, agencies, associations, 
etc. See other part of subject 

Federalism. See State and local governments 

Federalism, Presidential Advisory Committee 
on—303 

Federation. See other part of subject 

Firearms. See Arms and munitions; Law enforce- 
ment and crime, gun control 

Fiscal Accountability of the Nation’s Energy Re- 
sources, Commission on—44 


programs, 
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Fishing. See Maritime affairs 
Flag Day and National Flag Week—695 
Florida 
Atomic weapons piant—653 
Attorney, U.S.—192 
Miami, revitalization of Liberty City—306 
President’s visits—361, 364, 396, 748 
South Florida Task Force—310, 408, 442, 625, 
672 
Wilderness preservation—46 
Food. See Agriculture 
Food stamps—107, 141, 148, 219, 231, 304, 458, 
467 
Ford Motor Company—165, 196 
Foreign Corrupt Practices Act of 1977—340 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, Presi- 
dent’s—54, 713 
Foreign policy 
See also specific country and subject area 
Administration policies—110, 152, 262, 273, 
281, 547, 647, 685 
Government officials, 
dent—254, 394, 748 
Foreign Scholarships, Board of —102 
Foreign trade zone. See Commerce, international 
Forest conservation. See Conservation 
Forest products industry—347, 351 
Forum. See other part of subject 
Foundation. See other part of subject 
France 
Paris, mayor—56 
Paris Air Show. See Paris Air Show 
President—713 
Freedom, Presidential Medal of —291, 313 
Freedom, Young Americans for. See 
Americans for Freedom 
Freedoms Foundation—255, 268, 313 
Friends of Handicapped Readers—541n. 
Friendship Medal, American. See American 
Friendship Medal 
Fur seal commission. See North Pacific Fur Seal 
Commission 


meetings with Presi- 


Young 


GATT. See Commerce, international 

GNP. See Economy, national 

GSP. See Commerce, international 

Gallery of Art, National. See Smithsonian Institu- 
tion 

Gas, natural. See Energy 

Gas royalty management act. See Oil and Gas 
Royalty Management Act of 1982, Federal 

Gasoline. See Energy, oil 

General Accounting Office—39 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 

General Education Provisions Act—38 

General Motors Corporation—127, 138, 141, 165, 
196, 197, 210, 215, 258 

General Services Administration—259, 477 

Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 

Georgia, mayor of Macon—133 





German-American tricentennial. See Tricenten- 
nial Anniversary Year of German Settlement in 
America 
German-American Tricentennial, 
Commission for the—53 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Ambassador, U.S.—133 
Ambassador to U.S.—133 
Chancellor—523, 548, 688 
Fishery agreement with U.S. See Maritime af- 
fairs 

Internal situation—249 

Minister of Foreign Affairs—133 

NATO role—464 

President—549, 684 

President Reagan’s visit—689 

Relations with U.S.—53, 549, 684, 688 

Social Democratic Party candidate for Chancel- 
lor—22, 249ftn. 

Trade with U.S.—491, 492 

Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Administration policies—260 
Charitable fundraising—224 
Civil service system centennial—28 
Labor-management relations—469 
Law enforcement officers, memorial service— 

400 
Medical care—200 
Patents. See Patents and trademarks 
Pay and pensions—107, 141, 147, 152, 166, 
200, 201 
Personnel reform—464 
Procurement—417, 419, 506, 622 
Reduction in force—144 
Reorganization—583, 622 
Trade functions, reorganization. 
merce, international 
Waste and fraud elimination—144, 153, 259 
Work space management reforms—477, 493 

Government Printing Office—259 

Governors’ Association, National—316, 331 

Grain. See Agriculture 

Grants, Federal. See Education; State and local 
governments 

Great Britain. See United Kingdom 

Great Lakes Fishery Commission—358 

Greece, U.S. military assistance—582 

Greene County, Missouri. See Missouri 

Gridiron Dinner—493 

Gross national product. See Economy, national 

Guinea, U.S. Ambassador—496, 524 

Guinea-Bissau, U.S. Ambassador—236, 312, 523 

Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 


Presidential 


See Com- 


Handicapped 
Administration policies—523 
Education—410 
Legal rights—367 
Transportation—254, 256 
Handicapped, National Council on the. See Edu- 
cation, Department of 
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Handicapped, President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the—324, 653 
Handicapped American of the Year—653 
Harlem Boys’ Choir—65 
Harley-Davidson—492 
Hawaii, U.S. attorney—396 
Hazardous duty pay—700 
Health, President’s—427 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Aging, Administration on—583 
Block grant programs, administration—99 
Budget—172, 583, 748 
Drug research—8 
Food distribution, assistance—34 
Handicapped’s legal rights, role—367 
Occupational safety and health report—191 
Radiation control, report—614 
Secretary—8, 35-37, 82, 191, 255, 373, 463, 
523 
Social security disability benefits, administra- 
tion—39 
Under Secretary—37, 255 
Health insurance panel. See Supplemental Health 
Insurance Panel 
Health and medical care 
Administration policies—109, 141, 150, 233, 
318, 332, 508 
Children. See Children and youth 
Costs—109, 118, 150 
Health maintenance organizations—653 
Medicaid—304, 319 
Medicare—151, 175, 200, 318, 423, 467 
Officials, meetings with President—22, 395, 
582 
Unemployed workers—583, 664 
Heart Month, American. See American Heart 
Month 
Helsinki Final Act—684 
HemisFair. See Texas 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee, National— 
407 
Highways. See Transportation 
Hispanic Americans—662, 665 
Hispanic Council, Republican. See Republican 
Hispanic Council 
Hispanic officials, meeting with President—464 
Hispanic Women’s Council—541n. 
Holocaust Memorial Council, U.S.—533n. 
Holocaust survivors, Jewish. See American Gath- 
ering of Jewish Holocaust Survivors 
Home Builders, National Association of —716, 749 
Home Loan Bank Board, Federal—251, 255, 622, 
677, 749 
Honduras 
Internal situation—276, 394, 611, 646 
Sugar exports to U.S. See Agriculture 
Honeywell Corp.—541n. 
Hong Kong, trade with U.S.—484 
Hostages, Americans in Iran—689 
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Housing—12, 16, 62, 106, 109, 141, 174, 191, 196, 
197, 210, 214, 258, 284, 287, 316, 347, 350, 
351, 459, 510, 717, 719 

Housing and Urban Development, Department 

of 
Assistant Secretary—740 
Budget—11, 172, 583 
Secretary—354, 420, 718 
Small business assistance—167 

Houston, University of —630 

Human Events—257 

Human rights. See specific country or region; 
Civil rights 

Humanities, National Council on the—407, 465 

Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation 
on the 


IBM Corporation—113, 120, 254 

ICBM. See Arms and munitions, nuclear weapons 

INF. See Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force 

Illinois 
Governor—73 
President's visit—68, 73, 95, 96 

Immigration and naturalization, meeting with 
Government officials—583 

Impasses Panel, Federal Service. See Labor Rela- 
tions Authority, Federal 

Imports, U.S. See Commerce, international 

“In Performance at the White House”—523 

Inaugural Trust Fund, President’s—80 

Inauguration of President, second anniversary— 
76, 81 

Income tax return, President’s—556 

Independent Unions, National Federation of— 
554 

Indian Affairs, Bureau of. See Interior, Depart- 
ment of the 

Indian day. See American Indian Day 

Indian Education, National Advisory 
on—476 

Indian Reservation Economies, Presidential Advi- 
sory Commission on—54, 101 

Indian Self-Determination and Education Assist- 
ance Act of 1975—98 

Indian Tribal Governmental Tax Status Act of 
1982—100 

Indiana, mayor of Fort Wayne—395 

Indians, American 
Administration policies—57, 98 
Claims settlement—503 
Education—7, 38 
Energy resources—44, 100 
Judgment awards—43 
Private sector development—54, 100 
Small tribes initiative—99 

Industrial Production, Index of. See Economy, na- 
tional 

Industry. See specific industry; Business and in- 
dustry 

Infant Hearing Assessment Program Volunteers— 
541n. 

Inflation. See Economic recovery program 
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Information Agency, U.S. 
Budget—172 
Counselor—571 
Hiring practices—733 
Voice of America—158, 262 
Youth exchange initiative. See Children and 
youth 
Information Collection Budget, 1983—57 
Inland Navigational Rules Act of 1980—124 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
153 
Interagency boards, committees, councils, etc. 
See other part of subject 
Interest rates. See Economic recovery program 
Intergovernmental Affairs, Office of. See White 
House Office 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory Commis- 
sion on—100, 303, 327 
Interior, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary—99 
Budget—11, 172 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of—7, 504 
Land Management, Bureau of —349 
Park Service, National—673 
Secretary—7, 43, 44, 46, 55, 307, 475, 504, 524, 
606 
Under Secretary—172, 192 
Wilderness preservation, administration—47 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force negotia- 
tions—26, 40, 96, 213, 305, 404, 425, 446, 453, 
473, 478, 494, 534, 549, 590, 644, 686, 687, 
713, 714, 724 
Internal Revenue Service. See Treasury, Depart- 
ment of the 
International agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
Interstate Commerce Commission—134, 151, 
677, 713 
Interstate Commission on the 
Basin—741 
Inventors’ Day, National—43 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Iowa, mayor of Ames—395 
Iran, U.S. national emergency, followup report— 
637 
Ireland 
Ambassador to U.S.—413 
Foreign Affairs Minister—413 
Prime Minister—414n. 
Ireland, Northern. See United Kingdom 
Israel 
Ambassador to U.S.—312 
Chief rabbi—254 
Defense Minister—670 
Foreign Affairs Minister—420 
Internal situation—212, 219 
Lebanon, role. See Middle East 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Palestinian autonomy issue. See Middle East 


Potomac River 





Israel—Continued 
President—10 
Prime Minister—201, 670, 727 
Relations with U.S.—10, 177, 275, 280, 532 
Territorial policy—290, 426 
: ——— systems, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
taly 
Investigation of 
Pope—262 
Foreign Affairs Minister—395 
Prime Minister—712 
Ivory Coast, President—524 


assassination attempt on 


Jamaica 
Internal situation—268 
Prime Minister—241, 255, 268 
James S. Brady Presidential Foundation—524 
Japan 
Energy cooperation with U.S. See Energy 
International exposition, 1985—621, 654 
Prime Minister—31, 66, 67, 81, 95, 204, 225, 
274, 654 
Relations with U.S.—67, 225, 274 
Trade with U.S.—67, 341, 491, 492, 550, 692 
Japan-U.S. commission. See Conduct of United 
States-Japan Relations, Presidential Commission 
on 
Japan-U.S. Cooperative Medical 
gram—395 
Jaycee Week, National—26 
Jewish Heritage Week—567 
Jewish holocaust survivors. See American Gather- 
ing of Jewish Holocaust Survivors 
Jewish leaders, meeting with President—176 
Job Training Partnership Act—75, 108, 141, 153, 
167, 173, 233, 303, 346, 387, 388, 510, 664, 688 
Job-a-thons. See Employment and unemployment 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 
See Smithsonian Institution 
John M. Ashbrook Memorial—678 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
Joint Venture for Affordable Housing—718 
Jordan 
King—162, 178, 275, 426, 528, 529, 535, 576, 
647 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Prince—748 
Judges, U.S. See specific State or U.S. court 
Juilliard String Quartet—523 
Justice, Department of 
Assistant Attorney General—591, 623 
Associate Attorney General—643, 713 
Attorney General—7, 38, 48, 333, 402n., 408, 
420, 421, 441, 561, 672 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Budget—172, 745, 748 
Deputy Attorney General—264n. 
Drug Enforcement Administration—135, 409, 
441 
Environmental Protection Agency investiga- 
tion—244, 245, 264n., 281, 283, 333, 343, 461 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of (FBI)—187, 
281, 282, 461, 603, 672 


Science pro- 
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Justice, Department of—Continued 
Iran, claims settlement—638 
Justice, National Institute of—182, 260 : 
Justice Assistance, Research and _ Statistics, 

Office of —561 
Justice Statistics, Bureau of —278, 313 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of —352, 421 

Marshals, U.S. See specific State 
Parole Commission, U.S.—134 

Justice, National Institute of. See Justice, Depart- 
ment of 

Justice, Vera Institute of. See Vera Institute of 
Justice 

Justice Assistance, Research and Statistics, Office 
of. See Justice, Department of 

Justice Statistics, Bureau of. See Justice, Depart- 
ment of 

Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on—66, 336 

Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of. See Justice, Department of 


Kansas-Oklahoma-Arkansas River Commission— 
542 
Kennedy Center. See Smithsonian Institution 
Korea, Republic of 
Fishery agreement with U.S. See Maritime af- 
fairs 
Foreign Affairs Minister—653 
National Defense Minister—554 
Relations with U.S.—225, 274 


Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—721 
Budget—583 
Inspector General—469, 494 
Labor Statistics, Bureau of —190, 702, 749 
Occupational safety and health report—191 
Private sector employment, role—575 
Secretary—397 
Under Secretary—652, 713 
Labor issues. See specific agency or industry 
Labor Relations Authority, Federal 
General Counsel—134 
Impasses Panel, Federal Service—8 
Members—4, 134 
Labor Relations Board, National—134, 396 
Labor Statistics, Bureau of. See Labor, Depart- 
ment of 
Land Management, Bureau of. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 
Lands, Federal. See Real property, Federal 
Laos, relations with U.S.—131 
Latin America 
See also specific country; Caribbean Basin Ini- 
tiative 
Administration policies—377, 464, 595, 608, 
612, 613, 622, 623, 629, 646, 665, 675, 685, 
748 
Communist influence—89, 276, 344, 377, 394, 
445, 458, 473, 495, 546, 547, 577, 595, 604, 
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Latin America—Continued 
Communist influence—Continued 
608, 611-613, 629, 646, 650, 657, 665, 675, 
736 
Economy—688 
Government officials, 
dent—395, 653 
President’s Special Representative to Central 
America—614, 617, 620 
President's visit—664 
Strategic importance—608, 657, 674 
U.N. Representative, visit—191, 271, 276, 377 
Law Day U.S.A.—552 
Law enforcement and crime 
Administration policies—408, 420, 421, 562, 
71, 682 
Civil disturbances—16 
Crime rate—603, 667, 671 
Criminal justice—47, 152, 260, 311, 562, 671 
Drug abuse and trafficking—48, 109, 152, 310, 
408, 441, 465, 625, 672, 703 
Government officials, meetings 
dent—22, 420 
Gun control—126, 248, 670 
Intergovernmental responsibilities—264 
Memorial service, Federal officers. See Govern- 
ment agencies and employees 
Organized crime—109, 152, 408, 671 
League. See other part of subject 
Lebanon 
Ambassador, U.S.—559, 571n., 586 
Conflict resolution. See Middle East 
Counselor of Embassy in U.S.—21ftn 
Embassy, U.S.—559, 570, 571, 575, 585, 587, 
689, 748 
Foreign Affairs Minister—420 
Foreign Ministry, Director General—587 
President—559, 586, 670, 712, 727 
Voluntary assistance, U.S.—21, 23 
Legal Services Corporation—94, 161, 190 
Library of Congress 
“American Cowboy” exhibit—449 
Librarian of Congress—450n. 
Libya, foreign policy—247, 248 
Lithuanian Independence Day—242 
Little Town Players—541n. 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood 
240, 501 
Long Island Rail Road. See New York Metropoli- 
tan Transportation Authority 
Louisiana 
Attorney, U.S.—228, 229 
Disaster assistance—2, 23, 56, 202, 228, 582 
Governor—2 
Monroe, mayor—2 
President's visit—2, 22, 23 
Louisiana World Exposition of 1984—522, 555 
Loyalty Day—406 
Lunar New Year, 4681—179 
MBFR. See Mutual and Balanced Force Reduc- 
tions 
MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
MX missile. See Arms and munitions, nuclear 
weapons 


meetings with Presi- 


with Presi- 


of —238- 
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Machinists and Aerospace Workers, International 
Association of —501 
Madagascar, U.S. Ambassador—621, 654 
Management and Budget, Office of—57, 138ftn., 
197ftn., 209, 243, 262, 415, 422, 666 
Management Week in America—727 
Manufacturers, National Association of—376, 397 
Marine Corps, U.S. See Navy, Department of the 
Maritime affairs 
Administration policies—151 
Eastern Pacific Ocean tuna 
ment—696 
Exclusive economic zone of U.S. See Economy, 
national 
Germany-U.S. fishery agreement—640 
Korea-U.S. fishery agreement—214 
Merchant fleet, U.S.—278 
Naval vessels. See Arms and munitions 
Oceans policy, U.S.—383, 384, 397 
Poland-U:S. fishery agreement—641 
Port system—108, 151 
Sea collision prevention—124 
Ship pollution liability—666 
Soviet-U.S. fishery agreement—641 
Tonnage measurement requirements—667 
Maritime Commission, Federal—151, 530, 555, 
667 
Maritime Day, National—450 
Maritime Organization, International—383 
Marksmanship program. See Defense, Depart- 
ment of 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State 
Maryland, mayor of Baltimore—395 
Mashantucket Pequot Indians—503 
Mass transit. See Transportation 
Massachusetts 
President’s visit—113, 115, 117, 122 
Reagan-Bush supporters—122n. 
Massachusetts High, Technology Council—117 
Mayors, U.S. Conference of—133 
Mayor’s Task Force, Frito-Lay, Inc.—541n. 
Medal. See other part of subject 
Mediation Board, National—239 
Medicaid. See Health and medical care 
Medical Association, American. See American 
Medical Association 


fishing agree- 


Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Medical science program, Japan-U.S. See Japan- 
U.S. Cooperative Medical Science program 
Medicare. See Health and medical care 
Memorial Day, prayer for peace. See Prayer for 
Peace, Memorial Day 
Mental Health Counselors Week, National—492 
Mental Health Week, National—552 
Merit Systems Protection Board—415, 465 
Mexican Americans. See Hispanic Americans 
Mexico 
Cinco de Mayo. See Cinco de Mayo 
Economy—628, 664 
President—241 
Relations with U.S.—657, 661, 664 





Miami Dolphins—142 
Michigan, mayor of Ann Arbor—395 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—670 
Government officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—56 
Lebanese situation—13, 21, 110, 125, 162, 177, 
187, 201, 219, 249, 275, 280, 285, 343, 426, 
490, 559, 575, 586, 587, 607, 647, 670, 685, 
711, 712, 727, 732, 737 
Multinational Force and Observers. See United 
Nations 
Palestinian autonomy issue—289, 578 
Peace efforts, international—l0, 13, 40, 76, 
110, 125, 162, 177, 183, 201, 275, 285, 289, 
343, 426, 490, 528, 534, 559, 576, 578, 586, 
647, 670, 712, 714 
President’s Special Representative—13ftn., 56, 
126n., 201 ftn., 219ftn., 249ftn., 289ftn., 343, 
420, 426ftn., 559, 586, 670, 727 
Soviet role—733 
Midgetman missile. See Arms and munitions, nu- 
clear weapons 
Migrant and Seasonal Agricultural Worker Pro- 
tection Act—45 
Military, U.S. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Millipore Corporation—122n. 
Mining 
Federal lands—46 
Ocean resources—383 
Minorities 
See also specific group, Civil rights 
Businesses—152, 307, 663 
Mississippi 
Disaster assistance—582 
District judge, U.S.—421 
Missouri 
Governor—138, 162, 163, 167, 168 
Greene County—6 
President's visit—163, 164, 193 
Times Beach—162, 168, 290, 309 
Monaco, Prince and Princess—493 
Monetary and Financial Policies, National Adviso- 
ry Council on International—326 
Monetary Fund, International—110, 
295, 324, 332, 341, 342, 395, 688 
Money. See Banking 
Montana, U.S. marshal—136, 192 
Morality in Media—493 
Morocco, King—529n. 
Mortgage Association, Federal National—746 
Mothers Against Drunk Drivers—541n. 
Mother’s Day—514, 675 
Motor Carrier Ratemaking Study Commission— 
172, 517 
Motor vehicles 
Autcmobile industry—62, 137, 141, 160, 163, 
196, 197, 215, 217, 258, 287, 316, 340, 348, 
350, 459 
Drunk and drugged driving—1, 502 
Motorcycles—491, 492, 550, 692 
Motorcycles. See Motor vehicles 
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Muir String Quartet—523 

Multinational Force and Observers. See United 
Nations 

Municipal League, National. See Citizens Forum 
on Self-Government/ National Municipal 
League 

Munitions. See Arms and munitions 

Murphy Company—349ftn. 

Muscular Dystrophy Association—523 

Museum Services, Institute of, National Museum 
Services Board. See Arts and the Humanities, 
National Foundation on the 

Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions negotia- 
tions—40-42, 192, 213, 395 


NASA. See Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
National 
NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Namibia, administration policies—481, 685 
Nancy Hanks Center—113, 240 
Narcotics. See Drugs and narcotics 
Narcotics Border Interdiction System, National— 
441, 465 
National acts, agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
National Review—257, 266 
Natural gas. See Energy 
Naturalization. See Immigration and naturaliza- 
tion 
Naval Academy, U.S. See Navy, Department of 
the 
Navy, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary—529, 555 
Marine Corps, U.S.—448 
Naval Academy, U.S.—390 
Secretary—260 
Nebraska, Governor—30 
Nepal, King—394 
Netherlands 
Ambassador, U.S.—745 
Prime Minister—191, 404 
Relations with U.S.—404 
New Jersey, Governor—56 
New Mexico, U.S. district judge—654 
New Year’s Day—1, 23 
New York 
Attorney, U.S.—555, 556 
District judges, U.S.—136, 192, 713, 714 
New York City, mayor—601 
New York City officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—254 
President’s visit—601, 602, 622, 623 
Republican Party members, reception—608n. 
New York Crime Fighters Award program—601 
New York Daily News—601 
New York Metropolitan Transportation Authori- 
ty—500, 501, 514, 525 
News photographers association. See White House 
News Photographers Association 
Newspaper Publishers Association, American. See 
American Newspaper Publishers Association 
Newspapers Association, National—395 
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Newsweek—294 
Nicaragua 
Administration policies—611, 613, 645, 649, 
650, 736, 737 
Defense Minister—610 
Human rights—610, 613, 646 
Internal situation—610, 611, 645, 650, 737 
Junta of the Government of National Recon- 
struction, Coordinator—612 
Latin America, influence. See Latin America, 
Communist influence 
Relations with U.S.—473, 545-547, 610 
PLO role—577 
Sugar exports to U.S. See Agriculture 
North American Soccer League—642 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—14, 78, 116, 
213, 225, 252, 273, 306, 420, 444, 445, 464, 
469, 478, 480, 487, 549, 590, 613, 647, 684- 
688, 748 
North Carolina, mayor of Durham—395 
North Carolina State University—653 
North Pacific Fur Seal Commission—640 
North Texas Food Bank—34 
Northern Ireland. See United Kingdom 
Norway 
Ambassador, U.S.—252n. 
Prime Minister—133, 251 
Relations with U.S.—251 
Nuclear boards. See specific region 
Nuclear energy. See Energy 
Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982—19, 23 
Nuclear weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Nursing Home Week, National—652 


OAS. See American States, Organization of 
OIC/IBM High Technology Training Center— 
113, 120 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970—191 
Oceans policy, U.S. See Maritime affairs 
Office. See other part of subject 
Ohio 
Cleveland, mayor—395 
President's visit—654, 678 
Unemployment rate—679 
Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commis- 
sion—48] 
Oil. See Energy 
Oil and Gas Royalty Management Act of 1982, 
Federal—44 
Oklahoma river commissions. See Arkansas-Okla- 
homa Arkansas River Compact Commission; 
Kansas-Oklahoma-Arkansas River Commission 
Older Americans Month—668, 669 
Older persons. See Aged 
Olympic Committee, U.S.—327, 331, 332 
Olympic Games. See Summer Olympic Games 
Oman 
Ambassador, U.S.—536n. 
Ambassador to U.S.—524 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs—536n. 
Relations with U.S.—535 
Sultan—463, 534, 537 
Operation California, Inc.—541n. 
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Opportunities Industrialization Centers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., training center. See OIC/IBM High 
Technology Training Center 

Oregon 
President’s visit—313, 347 
Republican Party members, reception—351n. 
Salem, mayor—395 

Oregon Food Share—54 In. 

Organization. See other part of subject 

Orphan Drug Act—8 

Osceola National Forest. See Florida 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation. See 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Inter- 
national 

PLO. See Palestine Liberation Organization 

P.O.W.-M.LA. Recognition Day, National—403 

POW’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

Pacific American heritage week. See Asian/ Pacif- 
ic American Heritage Week 

Pacific Halibut Commission, International—442 

Palestine Liberation Organization 
El Salvador, role. See El Salvador 
Lebanon, role. See Middle East 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Moderate leader, assassination—529 
Representation of Palestinian people—647 

Palestinian autonomy issue. See Middle East 

Pan American Day and Pan American Week— 
498, 544 

Panama 
Ambassador, U.S.—395 
Tuna fishing agreement with U.S. See Maritime 

affairs 

Panama Canal Commission—34, 251 

Panama Canal Consultative Committee—439 

Panel. See other part of subject 

Paperwork reduction. See Regulatory reform 

Paris Air Show—464 

Park Service, National. See Interior, Department 
of the 

Park System, National. See Conservation 

Parkinson’s Disease Week, National—706 

Parole Commission, U.S. See Justice, Department 
of 

Passover—495, 531 

Patents and trademarks, Government policy— 
252, 256 

Peace Corps—478, 559, 731 

Peace Corps Advisory Council—477, 746, 748 

Peace Through Strength, National Coalition for— 
394 

Peacekeeper missile. See Arms and munitions, 
nuclear weapons 

Pennsylvania 
Attorney, U.S.—555, 556 
Governor—509 
Job training, role—509n. 

President's visit—505, 509, 525 
Republican Party leadership, reception—512n. 





Pennsylvania 
tion—182 
Pershing II missile. See Arms and munitions, nu- 
clear weapons 

Personnel Management, Office of —224, 402 

Petroleum. See Energy, oil 

Physical Fitness and Sports Month, National—590 

Pipeline safety—191 

Poison Prevention Week, National—359 

Poland 
Fishery agreement with U.S. See Maritime af- 

fairs 

Internal situation—25, 183, 273, 277, 712 
Trade with U.S.—542 

Police Benevolent Association—501 

Police Week, National—672 

Policy Development, Office of, Office of Drug 
Abuse Policy—48, 408, 441, 465 

Pollution. See Environment 

Pope. See Vatican City 

Pope John Paul II Award for Religious Free- 
dom—713 

Portugal 
President—95 
Socialist Party leader—312 

Postal Service, U.S.—135, 326, 396 

Potomac River Basin commission. See Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin 

Powerplant and Industrial Fuel Use Act of 
1978—421 

Prayer, National Day of—130 

Prayer Breakfast, National—155, 180, 193 

Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day—499 

Prayer in schools. See Education 

Presidency, President’s views—427, 
659, 689 

Presidential agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 

President’s agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 

Press coverage, President’s views—597, 599, 600, 
604, 658, 744 

Prevailing Rate Advisory Committee, Federal— 
523 

Private Enterprise Task Force, International— 
639, 653 

Private sector initiatives. See Voluntarism 

Private Sector Initiatives, Office of. See White 
House Office 

Private Sector Initiatives, President’s Task Force 
on—34, 109, 217, 234, 329, 505 

Private Sector Initiatives, White House Coordi- 
nating Committee on. See White House Office 

Private Sector Survey on Cost Control in the 
Federal Government, President’s—583, 713 

Procurement, Federal. See Government agencies 
and employees 

Producer Price Index. See Economy, national 

Productivity, White House Conference on. See 
White House Conference on Productivity 

Project Transport. See Handicapped, transporta- 
tion 


Avenue Development Corpora- 


460, 476, 
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Prompt Payment Act—419 

Providence-St. Mel High School—68 

Public Broadcasting, Corporation for—135, 172, 
402, 421 

Public Diplomacy, U.S. Advisory Commission 
on—135 

Public Employees’ Appreciation Day—27, 28 


Radio Free Europe/ Radio Liberty—262 
Radio Marti—26 
Radio and Television Correspondents Associ- 
ation—464 : 
Railroad industry 
Labor disputes—23, 238-240, 494, 500, 501, 
514 
Retirement system—331 
Railroad Passenger Corporation, National—172 
Railroad Retirement Board—10, 135, 172, 745 
Railroad Yardmasters of America—501 
Railway and Airline Clerks, Brotherhood of—501 
Railway Association, U.S.—172 
Railway Carmen of the United States 
Canada, Brotherhood of—501 
Reagan Administration Executive Forum—81, 96 
Real property, Federal—44, 151 
Red Cross, American National. See American Na- 
tional Red Cross 
Red Cross Month—85, 159, 330 
Regional Commerce and Growth Association— 
164, 193 
Regional councils, Federal—278 
Regulatory reform 
Administration policies—108, 143, 144, 153, 
154, 165, 173, 175, 295, 297, 302, 315, 317, 
332, 347, 417, 418, 507, 693, 717, 718, 737 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Paperwork reduction—583, 622 
Regulatory Relief, Presidential Task Force on— 
154, 303, 417, 693 
Religious Broadcasters, National—155, 192 
Republic. See other part of subject 
Republican Congressional Committee, National— 
708, 714 
Republican Congressional 
National—463 
Republican Hispanic Council—464 
Republican National Committee—127 
Republican Senatorial Committee, 
630n., 708, 714 
—— Party 
ontributors—190, 554 
State party organizations, fundraisers, etc. See 
specific State 
Republican Women, National Federation of —395 
Reserve System, Federal—173, 174, 176, 196, 
288, 289, 295, 599, 600, 605, 660, 734 
Retired Executives, Service Corps of. See Service 
Corps of Retired Executives 
Revenue sharing, Federal. See State and local 
governments 
Review and Oversight, Office of. See Defense, 
Department of 


and 


Leadership Council, 


National— 
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Revolutionary War. See American Revolution 
Rifle Association, National—669, 714 
Right-to-life organization representatives—95 
Romania, most-favored-nation tariff status—337 
Ruiz Food Products, Inc.—699n. 


SALT. See Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 

SCORE. See Service Corps of Retired Executives 

START. See Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 

Sabine River Compact Administration—324 

Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion. See Transportation, Department of 

St. Patrick’s Day—407, 412, 413, 421 

Saudi Arabia, King—528, 529n. 

Save Your Vision Week—223 

Savings Bonds, Interagency Committee for the 
Purchase of U.S.—420 

Schools. See Education 

Science Foundation, National—134, 191 

Science and technology 
Administration policies—109, 118, 121, 

167, 341, 363, 400 

Exports, U.S.—341 
Material imports—237 
Report—463 
Westinghouse talent search—395 

Science and Technology Policy, Office of—463 

Secret Service, U.S. See Treasury, Department of 
the 

Security, national. See Defense and national secu- 
rity 

Security and Cooperation in Europe, Commission 
on—177, 685 

Security Council, National—54, 56, 133, 312, 464, 
554, 564, 565, 578, 622, 633, 682, 712, 748 

Security Telecommunications Advisory Commit- 
tee, President’s National—592, 690 

Self-Government, Citizens Forum on. See Citi- 
zens Forum on Self-Government/ National Mu- 
nicipal League 

Senate youth program. See Congress 

Senior Interagency Group—Space—722 

Service Corps of Retired Executives—416 

Sheet Metal Workers International Association— 
501 

Shipping. See Maritime affairs 

Sierra Club—607 

Sierra Leone, U.S. Ambassador—529, 583 

Silver dealers, legislative relief—9 

Small business 
Administration policies—164, 416, 418, 663, 

693, 698, 715 

State of, report—416, 418 

Small Business Administration—167, 168, 172, 
306, 404, 416, 420n., 421, 583, 662, 698, 748 

Small Business Innovation Development Act of 
1982—167, 417, 419, 698 

Small Business Person of the Year—697 

Small Business Week—361, 691, 697, 709, 715 

Small and Minority Business Ownership, Advisory 
Committee on—86 

Smithsonian Institution 
Air and Space Museum, National—205n. 


150, 
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Smithsonian Institution—Continued 
Armed Forces Museum, National—581 
Art, National Gallery of—128 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts—571, 582, 592, 748 
Social programs. See specific subject 
Social Security Amendments of 1983—568, 584, 
668 
Social Security Reform, National Commission 
on—15, 17, 52, 64, 92, 96, 105, 107, 141, 147, 
166, 175, 231, 282, 322, 344, 382, 419, 461, 568 
Social security system—15, 17, 39, 52, 64, 74, 76, 
83, 92, 95, 96, 105, 107, 139, 141, 146, 147, 
175, 186, 221, 231, 247, 282, 320, 322, 327, 
344, 376, 382, 391, 395, 419, 439, 451, 461, 
462, 568, 584 
Socialists International—312 
Society. See other part of subject 
South Atlantic situation—277 
South East Asian Nations, Association for—275, 
647 
South Florida Task Force. See Florida 
Southern Interstate Nuclear Board—539 
Southwestern Border States, Working Group 
on—714 
Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 
Space, interagency group. See Senior Interagency 
Group—Space 
Space program—67, 203, 496, 516, 689, 721 
Space Transportation System, U.S.—721 
Spain, Prime Minister—524 
Speaker of House of Representatives—6, 14, 52, 
53, 56, 64, 92, 105, 112n., 123, 147, 159, 201, 
301, 324, 327, 356, 375, 382, 391, 394, 421, 
500, 512, 565, 568, 569, 614 
Spending, Federal. See Budget, Federal 
Sri Lanka, Prime Minister—554 
State, Department of 
Ambasssador at Large—713 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
Assistant Secretaries—54, 134, 135, 571, 584 
Budget—172 
Coordinator for International Communication 
and Information Policy—548 
Counselor—255 
Deputy Assistant Secretary—13, 343, 559, 586, 
727 
Iran, claims settlement—638 
Secretary—4n., 11n., 40, 54, 56, 86, 126n., 133, 
177, 191, 225, 229, 237, 247, 252n., 256, 271, 
274, 294, 394, 420, 441, 479, 494, 505, 536n., 
546, 565, 575, 576, 580n., 582, 586, 607, 610, 
664, 670, 712, 714, 727 
Space program, role—722 
Under Secretaries—133, 208, 556, 571 
Weapons system supply, role—737 
State a National Conference of—395 
State and local governments 
Administration policies—154, 521 
Drunk driving programs—1, 503 





State and local governments—Continued 
Educational responsibilities—38 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Federalism—109, 220, 297, 301, 313, 317, 521, 
663, 682 
Grants, Federal—99, 108, 114, 150, 154, 262, 
297, 301, 346, 511 
Law enforcement activities—402n., 408 
Officials, meetings with President—254, 420, 
524 
Revenue sharing, Federal—554 
State of the Union—102-105, 135 
Steel industry—61, 507, 692 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks—645, 647, 735 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks—26, 40, 79, 96, 
213, 305, 425, 438, 446, 473, 486, 534, 549, 
644, 686, 701, 704, 705, 724, 731 
Strategic and critical materials—640 
Strategic Forces, President’s Commission on—3, 
4, 23, 88, 196, 212, 228, 254, 554, 556, 563, 
565, 584, 600, 682, 701, 704, 705, 710, 724, 731 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve—152 
Study. See other part of subject 
Sugar. See Agriculture 
Summer Olympic Games, 1984—699 
Summer Olympic Games, 1988—699 
Super Bowl XVII—142 
Superfund. See Environment, toxic waste 
Supplemental Health Insurance Panel—553 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. See Army, 
Department of the 
Supreme Court of the U.S.—53, 206n., 374n., 
743n. 
Surface Transportation Assistance Act of 1982— 
18, 23 
Swedish-American Friendship Day—497 
Switzerland, U.S. Ambassador—323, 331, 523 
Symphony Orchestra, National—493 
Syria, role in Lebanon. See Middle East 


TSUS. See Commerce, international 
Taiwan 
Relations with U.S.—274, 456 
Trade with U.S.—484 
Tanzania, Ambassador to U.S.—524 
Tariff Schedules of the U.S. See Commerce, inter- 
national 
Tariffs and Trade, General Agreement on. See 
Commerce, international 
Task Force. See other part of subject 
Tax Court, U.S.—714 
Tax return, President's. See Income tax return, 
President's 
Taxation 
Administration policies—79, 108, 148, 250, 259, 
280, 308, 339, 344, 453, 454, 474, 475, 576, 
596, 628, 709 
Capital gains—117 
Corporate income—121, 122, 126, 693 
Education, savings initiatives—56, 108, 
150, 261, 400, 411, 515 
Employer tax credits—153 


119, 
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Taxation—Continued 
Interest and dividends—554, 557, 577, 598, 
660, 735 
Overseas employees—693 
Recovery program, relationship. See Economic 
recovery program 
Standby tax—107, 141, 148, 166, 216, 233, 251, 
258 
Tuition credits—97, 109, 150, 156, 241, 254, 
255, 261, 399, 411, 515, 594, 632 
User fees—13, 19, 144, 151, 160, 169, 187, 201, 
211, 218, 304, 308, 453 
Virgin Islands source income—40 
“Teach the Children” program—662 
Team America—642 
Technology. See Science and technology 
Telecommunication Union, International—357 
Telecommunications advisory committee. See Se- 
curity Telecommunications Advisory Commit- 
tee, President’s National 
Television correspondents association. See Radio 
and Television Correspondents Association 
Television Week. See Children and Television 
Week, National 
Tennessee 
District judges, U.S.—555, 556 
Governor—464 
Marshal, U.S.—555, 556 
Tennessee Valley Authority—172 
Texas 
Dallas, mayor—34 
District judges, U.S.—136, 192, 555, 556 
Governor—34 
HemisF air—664 
President’s visits—28, 32, 34, 57, 622, 625, 626, 
630, 654, 657, 661, 714 
Republican fundraiser—626, 654 
San Antonio, mayor—395, 657, 661, 662 
Texas Food Bank, North. See North Texas Food 
Bank 
Texas Reagan-Bush Committee—32n. 
Tourism Policy Council—191 
Toxic waste. See Environment 
Trade. See Commerce, international 
Trade, U.S. Court of International—135, 192 
Trade Administration, International. See Com- 
merce, Department of 
Trade Commission, U.S. International—491, 492, 
550 
Trade Negotiations, Advisory Committee for— 
455, 536, 541 
Trade Representative, Office of the U.S.—54, 95, 
119, 434, 492, 536, 551, 555, 582, 584, 623, 
651, 703, 749 
Trade week. See World Trade Week 
Trademarks. See Patents and trademarks 
Transportation 
See also Aviation; Maritime affairs; Motor vehi- 
cles 
Administration policies—151 
Handicapped. See Handicapped 
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Transportation—Continued 
Highway and mass transit assistance—13, 19, 
151, 160, 169, 202, 211, 218, 308, 636 
Truckers strike—187 
Transportation, Department of 
Aviation Administration, Federal—203, 722 
Budget—172 
Coast Guard, U.S.—151, 666, 667 
Deputy Secretary—190 
General Counsel—501, 524 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion—134 
Secretary—11, 13, 82, 124, 133, 134, 205, 441, 
636, 666, 667 
Shipping regulations, role—279 
Urban Mass Transportation Administration— 
254 
Transportation barriers compliance board. See 
Architectural and Transportation Barriers 
Compliance Board 
Transportation Day, National Defense. See De- 
fense Transportation Day, National 
Transportation Union, United. See United Trans- 
portation Union 
Transportation Week, National—519 
Treasury, Department of the 
African Development Bank, role—208 
Assistant Secretaries—197/ftn., 465 
Budget—374 
Customs Service, U.S.—551 
Deputy Assistant Secretary—229 
Internal Revenue Service—557 
Iran, claims settlement—638 
Secret Service, U.S.—351 
Secretary—54, 103, 133, 206, 208, 210, 394, 
402n., 441, 664 
Silver sales—9 
Tribally Controlled Community Colleges Assist- 
ance Act of 1978, amendments—7 
Tricentennial Anniversary Year of German Set- 
tlement in America—53, 84, 684, 748 
Trident submarine. See Arms and munitions 
Trucking. See Transportation 
Tuna fishing agreement. See Maritime affairs 
Turkey 
Elections—677 
President—677 


UAW. See United Auto Workers 
UNICEF. See United Nations 
Uganda, U.S. Ambassador—352, 396 
Unemployment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Afghanistan occupation. See Afghanistan 
Arms negotiations. See Arms and munitions 
Biological and chemical weapons. See Arms and 
munitions 
Communications link with U.S. See Communi- 
cations 
Communist ideology. See Communism 
Defense Minister—444, 687 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—Continued 
Expulsion of U.S. diplomat—394 
Fishery agreement with U.S. See Maritime af- 
fairs 
Foreign Affairs Minister—177 
Gas pipeline-—-684, 735 
General Secretary—14, 158, 162, 177, 225, 273, 
288, 305, 426, 470, 644, 658, 661 
Grain sales, U.S. See Agriculture 
Human rights violations—176, 262, 684, 739 
Latin America, influence. See Latin America, 
Communist influence 
Middle East, role. See Middle East 
Military buildup—25, 90, 143, 215, 265, 272, 
287, 368, 373, 395, 443, 453, 484, 628, 682, 
702, 705, 710, 734 
Nonaggression pact, proposal—14 
Polish affairs involvement—2Z5, 685 
Relations with U.S.—25, 77, 78, 111 
United Auto Workers—163 
United Kingdom 
Northern Ireland—412 
Prime Minister—342, 622 
Prince, Duke of Edinburgh—331, 333, 351n., 
394 
Queen—331, 333, 351n., 352n., 394, 396, 426 
South Atlantic situation. See South Atlantic situ- 
ation 
United Nations 
See also specific specialized agency 
Activities, U.S.—178 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF)—371, 558, 641 
Cyprus conflict resolution—123, 512 
Deputy Representative, U.S.—86 
Economic and Social Council—112, 278, 455 
Human rights, role—684 
Law of the sea—383 
Multinational Force and Observers—21, 737 
Organizations in Vienna, Austria—227, 294, 
555 
Representative, U.S.—54, 82, 191, 245, 271, 
276, 310, 377 
Secretary-General—54, 123, 178, 513 
Secretary-General’s Special Representative on 
Cyprus—123, 512 
Under-Secretary-General—54 
United Nations Day—640 
U.S. agencies, organizations, officials, programs, 
etc. See other part of subject 
United Technologies Corp.—450n. 
United Transportation Union—501 
United Way of America—464 
Universities. See specific institution; Colleges and 
universities 
Urban affairs 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Transit systems. See Transportation 
Urban Mass Transportation Administration. See 
Transportation, Department of 
User fees. See Taxation 
Utah 
Disaster assistance—653 
Governor—316 





Vatican City, Pope—15, 262, 380, 382, 495 
Venezuela, 25th anniversary of democracy—95 
Vera Institute of Justice—254 
Vessels. See Maritime affairs 
Veterans 
Organization leaders—191 
Vietnam-era—262 
Veterans Administration—-186, 191 
Veterans Memorial, Vietnam. See Vietnam Veter- 
ans Memorial 
Vice Presidency, President’s views—632 
Vice President 
Arms control negotiations, role—86 
Canada, visit—420, 464 
Crime prevention efforts—311, 441, 625 
Europe, visits—26, 40, 50, 86, 133, 135, 158, 
225, 229, 246, 247, 249, 271, 273, 288, 479, 
491, 748 
Foreign affairs, role—633 
Foreign officials, meetings—lln., 54 
133, 252n., 536n. 
Martin Luther King, Sr., tribute—64 
President, meetings. See Digest at end of each 
issue 
President’s views—632, 636, 708 
Private sector employment, role—574 
Regulatory reform, role—417 
Residence—653 
Senate President, role-—6, 324, 356, 500, 565 
State and local officials, meeting—298n. 
Vice President, Office of the—44 
Victims of Crime, President’s Task Force on— 
109, 133, 562 
Vietnam-era veterans. See Veterans 
Vietnam Veterans Leadership program—133 
Vietnam Veterar:s Memorial—653 
Violent Crime and Drug Abuse Policy Act of 
1982 
Virgin Islands, U.S. 
Attorney, U.S.—136, 192 
Disaster assistance—653 
Taxation of U.S. corporations. See Taxation 
Virginia, Williamsburg meetings. See Williams- 
burg 
Vision Week. See Save Your Vision Week 
Voice of America. See Information Agency, U.S. 
Voluntarism—21, 34, 157, 217, 329, 400, 416, 
435, 460, 538, 540, 559, 574, 582, 603, 604, 
652, 662, 667, 730 
Voluntarism, National Year of —637 
Voluntary Service Advisory Council, National— 
293 
VOLUNTEER. See Citizen Involvement, National 
Center for 
Volunteer Action Awards, President’s—539 
Volunteer Illini Projects—541n. 
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